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les heat-protected 
to give us 


heat protection” 


VERYDAY tractor work soon determines whether the 

heat resistance of an oil has been safeguarded in 

refining —or lost. And tractor owners can soon mark the 
difference in operating costs. 


Every oil has a limit of endurance, depending largely on 
how it is refined. If it has been weakened by intense heat 
before reaching your tractor crankcase, an oil will thin 
out early under comparatively moderate temperatures. 


One oil—Shell Tractor Oil—stands up for long hours 
of service at blistering temperatures. Shell Tractor Oil is 
never subjected to the strain of intense heat in refining, 
and is, therefore, better able to withstand the intense heat 
of a tractor in operation. Through Shell’s low-temperature 
process, Shell Tractor Oil is prepared with all its necessary 
protective qualities preserved. 


Despite its wider margin of protection — its assurance of 
reduced tractor upkeep—Shell is priced no higher than 


ordinary oils. Have you tried it? 
of th 
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Alabama Farmers Approve New Co-op Plan 


Work of Stabilization Corporation and Cotton Association Outlined 


ONGRATUL ATIO NS to Alabama _ cotton 
farmers! 
They are doing their part in paving the way 


for the Federal Farm Board to be of maximum service 
in assisting cotton farmers establish a more, economical 
method of marketing cotton. 


the help needed to do the job successfully in a big way. 
fundamental the association will be un- 
like the exchange; it expects to serve as the sales agent 
for all the member associations. Heretofore, the state 
associations have done as they pleased about selling but 
this will not be done under the new 
plan. A _ state association that sells 
cotton will do it through the central 
organization. Thus there will be cen- 
tral control and power to do the job. 


By ALLEN NORTHINGTON 


Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
Cotton 


re In another 
General Manager, 
ciation, and President American 
Coéperative Association 








Two things of vital concern to every 
Alabama farmer, as well as all farm- 
ers of the South, have happened within 
the past few weeks. Farmers them- 
selves are back of both these move- 
ments. 


In the first place, the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association, owned and 
controlled by farmers, has joined with 
all other cotton codperatives of the 
South in setting up a non-stock cor- 
poration known as the Cotton Stabili- 
zation Corporation for the purpose of 
removing the existing ‘surplus of cot- 


EGINNING the first of August this year more than 200,000 codpera- 

tive cotton farmers will have agiant organization, with a paid-in capi- 

tal stock of at least $5,000,000 and an authorized capital stock of $30,000,000, 
through which to sell their 1930 cotton crop. 

This giant organization will be known as the American Cotton Coéperative 
Association and will be owned and controlled by the state codperative as- 
sociations which in turn are owned and controlled by the individual mem- 
bers. P 

On May 9 and 10 the officers and board of directors of this organization 
Montgomery and approved a plan for it to relieve the state asso- 
warehousing, invoicing, m- 


Will Encourage Quaiity Pro- 
duction 

HAT is the plan of the Farm 
Board and the American Co- 
Sperative Cotton Association to 
encourage the growing of better quality 
cotton?” a progressive farmer writes. 
It is definitely a part of the Federal 


met in 
ciations of the responsibility of transporting, 
suring, classing, and selling the cotton. 


ton from the market. Holding the sur- 


Farm Board and the cotton codpera- 





tives to encourage the production of 





plus cotton off the market prevents its 
coming in competition with the next 
crop of cotton and in this way should enable farmers 
to get better prices than they would otherwise receive. 


The stabilization corporation was set up after rec- 
ommendations to do so were made by the cotton ad- 
visory committee composed of :— 


Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of College of Agriculture, 
Auburn, Ala. 
Herry L. 

ass. 

U. B. Blalock, general manager and secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

H. ated Young, cotton grower, 
Citizens’ & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., and chair- 
man, Agricultural Committee, National Bankers’ Association. 

A. H. Stone, vice-president, Staple Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenwood, Mississippi. 

Lynn Stokes, president, Texas Cotton Co- 

Operative Association, general manager, Tex- 
as Farm Bureau Gin Company (codpera- 
tive), Dallas, Texas. 

S. L. Morley, general manager, Oklahoma 
— Growers’ Association, Oklahoma City, 


Bailey, Wellington, Sears & Company, Boston, 


executive vice-president, 


E. F. Creekmore, general manager of 
the American Cotton Codperative Asso- 
ciation, has been named manager of the 
stabilization corporation. 


The second fact of vital concern to 
Alabama farmers is that the directors 
of the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association in session June 17 approv- 
ed plans for the American Cotton Co- 
Operative Association to assume the re- 
sponsibility of selling, transporting, 
warehousing, invoicing, insuring, class- 
ing, and financing of all cotton de- 
livered to the Alabama association the 
following season. 


This means that the Alabama cotton 
sold cooperatively will be sold through 
the central sales agency along with all 
other cotton handled by codperatives 
of the South. 


Farmer Owned and Controlled 


ET me emphasize the fact that the activities of the 
American Cotton Coéperative Association will 
. ,not disturb the present relations of the state asso- 
Cation with the member growers. On the contrary it 
Will relieve the state agency of a large amount of 
Worry in the marketing of the cotton crop and allow it 
More time to devote to the individual problems of the 
. Member, 


ALLEN NORTHINGTON 


It should also be remembered that the American 
association is owned and controlled by the state asso- 
ciations which in turn are owned and controlled by 
the members. This being true, farmers, when they 
pool their cotton, are not placing it with some distant 
organization over which they have no control. Farm- 
ers own the associations from start to finish and have 
the assistance and advice of the Federal Farm Board. 
It means they have control over their cotton until it is 
sold to the mills. In this way they are assured the 
value of their cotton on the basis of grade and staple. 


Here are a few facts about the American Cotton Co- 
Operative Association in which I believe each reader 
will be interested. 

It supplants the Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change which was a co- 
Operative body of the 
state associations. How- 
ever, it will be unlike the 
old exchange in several 
important features and will 
function on a larger scale. 
For example, it may buy 
cotton or deal in cotton if 
it chooses to do so. This 
the exchange could not do. 


To begin with the new 
association will have a 
large paid in capital stock 
with which to do business. 
The authorized capital 
stock is $30,000,000 but all 
of this will not be needed 
at the start. 

The association has tak- 
en the cotton codperatives 
that have been functioning 
for the past nine years and 
is working through these 
associations in bringing re- 
lief to agriculture. This is very encouraging to farmers 
and farm leaders who have stood by the codperatives. 


Next, it will have the assistance and advice of the 
Federal Farm Board, back of which Congress seems 
willing to place almost unlimited funds for revolving 
purposes. And the board may decide to reach out and 
bring into service other lines of credit, and also other 
lines of government service. In brief, the aim appar- 
ently is to bring into the system all the money and all 


better quality cotton. To accomplish 
this, the above agencies realize that cotton must. be 
bought on the basis of grade, staple, and character 
quality, and that point buying must be discontinued. 

I believe that the policy which tiie cotton codpera- 
tives will inaugurate the ensuing season of establishing 
branch offices in a number of the most important cotton 
producing centers will do much towards bringing about 
an understanding that will soon overcome the conditions 
which have encouraged the production of inferior qual- 
ity of cotton. Everybody knows that point buying has 
discouraged quality production. It is definitely a part 
of the program of the Federal Farm Board and the 
cotton codperatives to correct, as far as their influence 
and power will permit, this condition, which is alike 
contrary to the best interests of the producers, the 
manufacturers, and the country as a whole. 


In this connection I wish to tell you that representa- 
tives of the Federal Farm Board will come to Alabama 
soon and work with farmers, directors of the cotton 
association, extension service, and farm bureau workers 
in locating branch offices and concentration points in 
this state. Under the present plans for handling cotton 
the association will be in position to render a more 
efficient and prompt service to its members. It is our 
intention to carry the service offered by the Farm 
Board as direct to farmers as is humanly possible. 


Sales Policy of American Co-op 


HAT about the sales policy of the American 

CoGperative?” one farmer asked. E, F. 

Creekmore, vice-president and general man- 
ager, answers this as follows :— 


“The merchandising policy of the American 
Cotton Coéperative Association will not be differ- 
ent in its operating principles from that of any 
other individual firm of cotton merchants, nor 
any different from that which I followed during 
the 12 years I conducted my own business. 

“In making this statement I merely mean that 
we will offer basis cotton to the consuming trade 
whenever our judgment dictates. Naturally we will 
sell cotton either at a fixed price or on call because 
that is the way the world purchases. It is obvious 
that all sellers and buyers must meet in free com- 
petition and it hardly is necessary for me to state 
that our competition is that of a world basis price 
at any given time. ° 

“Our use of the futures markets will be deter- 
mined by our spot transactions, a perfectly normal 
and logical procedure in the conduct of a success- 
ful cotton business. It is evident that if we handle 
in a successful manner the pumber of beles aormally 
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URING this month we may seem to give an 
LD) inte proportion of our space to Canadian ob- 

servations. However, since we gave two solid 
weeks of time to this trip and traveled more than three 
thousand miles, it would seem as if we should have 
gleaned some lessons of value to our subscribers. And 
if so, it is probably better to present such lessons while 
the interest is fresh rather than drag out the reports 
over several weeks. : 

Everywhere we went in Canada we found great in- 
terest in pastures. As Acting President Harcourt of 
Guelph Agricultural College said the first day of our 
visit :— 

“We long thought of pastures as something need- 

ing no manure or fertilizer. Now we know that 

a pasture is a farm crop and must be treated as 

such.” 

This was the spirit in which we found agricultural 
leaders approaching the pasture problem at every ex- 
periment farm we visited. Different methods of rota- 
tion and fertilization, the values of various seed mix- 
tures, and the nutritive value of grass at different 
stages of growth—all these are being assiduously studied 
all over the country. Here in America there is ample 
testimony to the greater value of young, tender grass, 
and the declining values as the grass gets older and 
tougher. Just as swine specialists say that for hog prof- 
its “a pig should never see a birthday,” so pasture spe- 
cialists say grass should never start a seedhead. The 
world renowned values of “June grass” grow largely 
out of the fact that grass under three weeks old is 
most nutritious—though it of course must not be grazed 
too closely in spring. 

It’s a pity more of our Southern folks cannot see 
some Canadian pastures. They would never more be 
willing to call a fenced-off place, half bushes and trees, 
“a pasture.” These Canadian pastures are free of 
weeds, sprouts, briers, and bushes but made beautiful 
by occasional large trees that furnish shade and pro- 
tection for well nurtured livestock. 

II 

We do not recall having seen a gully in any culti- 
vated field in Canada. Of course the people there have 
a great advantage of us in that the land does not 
wash easily. In winter the land is frozen and snow 
covered, the system of rotation keeps much humus in 
the soil, and there is little sandy loam. But in spite 
of our disadvantages in this matter of keeping land 
at home we could do much better than we are now 
deing, if we should only try hard enough. 

Ill 

We once heard the late Bishop Kilgo say that the 
coastal plains section of the South is so rich in natural 
resources that the people did not make the most of 
their resources—the Almighty had done too much for 
them. Certainly, as we observed in Canada how much 
the people make of the short season that is theirs and 
their small opportunities as compared with our own, 
we caught a vision of the greater, finer South we all 
may have when our people “begin hitting on all six 
cylinders.” 

At Guelph, for example, we saw the best building 
devoted to apiculture or beekeeping we have ever seen 
at any agricultural college. Yet we should think that 
bees would return two to five times as much profit in 
any Southern State as there. We believe there is five 
times as much attention given to gardening in Canada 
as in the South. Yet we can grow twice as many 
vegetables as they can and for twice as long a period. 
Nearly every Canadian province boasts of the record 
its hens are making, yet actual experiments indicate 
that with the same care and feeding, hens in the South 
will average 20 per cent more eggs than there. 

IV 

It was at a meeting in Ottawa that one of Canada’s 
Icading agricultural authorities said he was going to 
let us into the secret of such prosperity as farmers in 
Eastern Canada have received. And when our Ameri- 
can agricultural editors had their pencils poised to take 
down the recipe, he gave it in practically these words :— 

(1) Growing high quality products; 

(2) Getting them accurately graded. 

Of course in nearly every case codperative effort is 
_hécessary to get accurate grading of farm products 
and to insure farmers getting adequately increased 
prices for superior grades and varieties. “Our wheat 
is now properly graded,” said the speaker, “with great 
benefit to the» producers. So is milk. So is cream. 
_ So is cheese—with two to three cents more per pound 


More Lessons From Northern Neighbors 


as a result. So are eggs—with the result that we can’t 
get enough to supply the export demand. So is bacon 
—with the result that foreign markets pronounce Cana- 
dian bacon equal to that of Denmark.” 

Vv 

Whenever farmers depend for money on one crop 
alone, however, no matter whether in Canada, Caro- 
lina, or California, the results are the same. We vis- 
ited one section of Canada in which farmers seemed to 
concentrate too exclusively on Irish potatoes, and we 
asked what the results were. 

“Well,” was the answer, “one year we may have a 
big surplus and low prices and have to pawn last sum- 
mer’s straw hat in order to get through. Then maybe 
next year prices will be good and every farmer will 
feel that he can buy the highest priced car that is 
offered him.” 

The vast majority of Canadian farmers, however, 
refuse to risk much debt on automobiles. Think about 
seeing on a good road on a Sunday morning in the 
year 1930 six horses and buggies and only one auto- 
mobile! Yet that is what we saw when approaching 
the city of Quebec! 


SOLDIERS OF PEACE 
"be MANY of us think of our armed forces as 


mere machines of warfare. We forget the indi- 

vidual human element and consider the soldier 
and sailor a national protective blessing during wars, 
but an expensive tax burden during peace. A major- 
ity of us are almost completely oblivious to the splendid 
peace time contribution which officers and enlisted men 
have made toward the upbuilding of American civili- 
zation. 

Industry can thank military discipline for the de- 
velopment of many of her most brilliant and efficient 
executives; the annals of American medicine are re- 
plete with the history of unselfish sacrifice on the part 
of medical officers who have discovered and introduced 
revolutionary practices in the field of curative and pre- 
ventive medicine; chemistry, physics, mathematics, en- 
gineering, and almost every phase of science is in- 
debted to the army and navy for hundreds of worth 
while contributions; American liberty and good govern- 
ment were born of the army, nurtured and developed 
by it. But we have done little, thus far, to honor and 
encourage soldiers of peace and provide ways and means 
by which more of them can contribute to the progress, 
health, prosperity, and happiness of American peace 
time civilization. 

Recent progress in the fields of aviation and aerial 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: 
How Fertilized Pastures Pay 


N OUR May 24 issue the little chart showed 

how liming and fertilizing the pasture helped 

the legumes and grasses to whip out the weeds, 
thus leaving more and better grazing for the cat- 
tle. Last year in Rutland County, Vermont, farm- 
ers, bankers, and college men all went into a pas- 
ture improvement campaign, obtaining some strik- 
ing results. 


In one pasture the use of $14.55 worth of fertilizer 
increased the milk yield 1,694 pounds per acre. Even 
at the low wholesale rate of $2.60 per 100 pounds (aver- 
age price estimated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture), the increased milk yield paid for the 
fertilizer and gave a profit besides of nearly $30 an 
acre. If this farmer retailed his milk at 15 to 18 cents 
a quart, his profit from fertilizing his pasture was 
more than $100 an acre. 

Below is a chart showing how this liming and fer- 
tilizing increases the carrying capacity of the pasture. 
For instance the left hand plot, which received no fer- 
tilizer, is carrying only four cows; the same area limed 
and fertilized is carrying 9 cows—more than twice as 
many as the unfertilized plot—and so on. 


No Fertilizer. 4Ccows 
PR 


Lime and Superphosphate_ 54 Cows 


PSS es 


Lime, Superphosphate. Potash and Nitrogen_9cows 


PEP Ps ss se Ps 















photography offer a distinct opportunity for our air 


forces to help agriculture. Most of us are aware that 
soil erosion is one of the greatest problems facing 
present and future farm generations, but no accurate 
general survey has been made to determine just how 
serious the problem is. Aerial photography offers a 
tangible and practical method of making such a sur- 
vey; it can be done with pleasure and profit to our 
fighters of the air and at slight depletion of Federal 
coffers. Not only would such a plan give us first-class 
knowledge of the extent of erosion, paving the way 
for a more rapid solution of the problem, but it would 
doubtless develop new and efficient leaders to take 
their posts in -the distressed and harrassed army of 
American agriculture. 


Soldiers who are willing to die for our country are 
just as willing to live usefully for it. Let us endeavor 
to remove the shackles of monotony from our armed 
regime and give our soldiers of peace an opportunity 
to win battles where brain and brawn are needed, but 
shot and shell are not required. A few years of the 
life of one soldier of peace may mean more to present 
and future American civilization than the glorious mo- 
ment of death to ten thousand soldiers on the bloody 
fields of battle. 


PUREBRED STOCK MUST PROVE THEIR 
RIGHT TO REGISTRATION 


HE Holstein-Friesian Association of America has 

adopted a permanent breed improvement pro- 

gram that is highly commendable. Every breeder 
of animals knows that many individuals subject to 
registration are inferior. The registration of such in- 
dividuals lowers the standards of the breed and in 
some cases is responsible for prejudice against regis- 
tered stock. 

So far, some 600 registered Holsteins have been culled 
from purebred herds by cancelling their registration 
papers. They were below the standard set by the asso- 
ciation and using these “poor” animals for breeding 
retarded the established policy of the association for 
making the best better. 

The program calls for separating individuals in 
herds into classes and those that by standard test fall 
below “fair” will be withdrawn from registration. There 
is no doubt that this program will result in increased 
breed production and more uniform breed type. 

We see no valid reason for restricting this forward 
step to the Holstein-Friesian breed since we believe 
it is in need of being taken by every other association 
registering animals of whatever kind. 


AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


\ ) ye AGAIN remind Alabama farmers and 
farm women that the annual week of fun and 
instruction and good fellowship at Auburn is 
but a few days off and ask, “Have you made your plans 
to attend?” July 28 to August 2 is the date... . It’s 
time to be getting in your orders for vetch and Aus- 
trian pea seed, too. Prices are lower than a year ago. 
... “It is conservatively estimated that for every dol- 
lar invested in fertilizer the average return is about 
three dollars. The reason that farmers are buying 
$250,000,000 worth of fertilizer a year is that the best 
farmers of the country know that it pays them to use 
fertilizers.” So says Dr. Oswald Schreiner of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And he tells us that we are using 
7,500,000 tons annually! ... According to a report at 
the recent convention of Kiwanis International, twenty- 
eight clubs in Alabama are engaged in urban-rural 
relations work. We happen to know, too, that isn’t 
just a report; the results speak for themselves. May 
their tribe increase. ... From the July issue of Ala- 
bama Dairyman we quote three headlines that are com- 
plete editorials in themselves: “ ‘Gentle’ Bulls Are Un- 
safe”; “Don’t Be a Lowly Slave to Low-producing 
Herds”; “Don’t Be a Guessing Dairyman.” ... Re- 
cently Major Walter R. Weaver of Montgomry, Ala- 
bama, was quoted on this page as saying that the air- 
plane will become an important vehicle in transporting 
milk from the farm to the city. Now comes The 
Dothan Eagle with this: “Gordon Bellah is a Georgia 
farmer who is making an airplane pay for itself om 
his farm near Stockbridge. Indeed he says it has paid 
for itself several times over during the three years he 
has owned it. The chief use he has found for the 
plane is dusting cotton to combat boll weevils, and the 
distribution of fertilizer. This year the plane was= 


brought into service for.the delivery of cabbage plants _ 


to nearby cities, and by using the quick, direct route OF 
the air he is handling a large volume of business.” 
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Lessons From Canada for Folks at Home 


Hints for Agricultural Leaders, Religious Leaders, and Farm Folks 


VERY day that I am outside our Southern 
E States I walk always with a yardstick in my 
hand. 

I do not mean of course that I tote an actual yard- 
stick of pine or poplar everywhere with me, but that I 
am constantly measuring every- 
thing I see by the yardstick of 
Southern conditions. No matter 
whether it is farming, stock rais- 
ing, dairying, forestry, roads, 
schools, homes, art, or politics, I 
am constantly comparing conditions 
as I find them with conditions ex- 
isting “away back home.” Con- 
stantly I am thinking, “Does what 
I am seeing now suggest a word of 
praise for our Southern folks, in 
that here is something they are doing better than other 
people? Or does it indicate that here is a field in which 
our people can and ought to do better ?” 

Old John Ploughman gave us all a lot to think about 
in his lines :— 





CLARENCE POP 


Said I to myself, “There’s a lesson for me, 
For that man’s a picture of what I might be.” 
It was in this mood of measuring relative values that 
I made my recent trip through Eastern Canada. And 
I now wish to set down a few more lessons I gleaned 
from the trip in addition to those mentioned last week. 


The Neatness of Canadian Farms and Homes 


HE neatness of Canadian farms and homes—the 
i conan in fact, of all Canadian homes and public 

places, including streets, depots, and roadways; 
that, I suppose, is the impression that is most constantly 
stamped on the eye of the traveler and which lingers 
most pleasantly with him. 

It is a comely country—at least wherever conditions 
are favorable for human habitation. Of course in the 
colder timber country there are many so-called “farms” 
where men have paid the government 50 cents an acre 
just to get title to the land, have put up a shack and 
stayed just long enough to cut and sell the timber, and 
have left areas widowed and orphaned, ragged and un- 
sightly. But in all the old, developed farming areas 
north and south of the St. Lawrence, the neatness and 
beauty of farms and homes are remarkable. 


“I shall always remember Canada,” said Miss Lois P. 
Dowdle in concluding the trip, “for the neatness of the 
homes, for the beauty of the lawns, shrubbery, and flow- 
ers, and for the fact that nowhere did I see rubbish on 
the road or street, or a worn-out automobile left to rot 
and rust by the roadside or in view from the house.” 
And this verdict of a woman editor was also the verdict 
of the men editors of our party—and I suspect that even 
Bill Casper will be more inclined to help Marthy keep 
the Casper farmstead neat after seeing how things are 
done in Canada! 


Nowhere on earth have I seen half so many beautiful 
peonies as in Canada, or half so many lilacs, or better 
use made of the vivid colors of the poppy. All in all, 
the painted farm ‘homes, whitewashed barns, lush June 
pastures, and well-tended fields, free alike of weeds, tree 
sprouts, and gullies, presented a piture I wish every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer could both see and 
emulate. 


A Lesson For Our Experiment Farms, Agri- 
cultural Colleges, Etc. 


Ox government experitnent farms, experiment 
stations, and branch experiment stations in the 
South might well learn a lesson from Canada in 
this matter of inculcating a love of beauty. 
Not a single government experiment farm did we visit 
in Canada where the work with flowers, lawns, shrub- 
bery, and shade and ornamental trees was not outstand- 
ing. And no doubt the value of the agricultural experi- 
ments is increased by this landscaping work. For farm- 
ers and their wives naturally like to come to farms 
that are made places of beauty as well as places of in- 
Struction. 

Our American agricultural colleges, too, might well 
catch the spirit of MacDonald College and Guelph where 
one finds not only beautiful landscaping and harmonious 
architecture, but where a love of art is stimulated by 
collections of meritorious paintings and reproductions 
of great masterpieces of art and sculpture. 

The real values of country life—they are not all in 
Crops and animals and bank balances; rather they are 
largely in the opportunities the farm offers us for living 
richer, fuller, simpler, and less stressful lives with more 
of God-made beauty and man-made beauty all around 
And no agricultural college, 






agricultural high 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


school, or experiment farm is living up to its -privileges 
unless it is consciously seeking to discover and develop 
the opportunities for increasing beauty and the love of 
beauty. 


Canada Bans Billboards 


THIS connection I may mention that one of the 
delights of traveling in Canada is the ability to see 
the country without having the highways cluttered 
up with glaring and screaming billboards proclaiming 
the virtues(?) of somebody’s pills, somebody else’s 
gasoline, and fifty-seven varieties of cigarettes. And 
also without seeing any farmer’s barn defaced by such 
unsightly indignities. 


Going out from Toronto to the famous Brampton 
Jersey farm, I was struck by the absence of billboards 
as compared with the jostling aggregation of such signs 
that would uglify all the approaches to any American 
city of the same size, and asked the reason for their 
absence. 


“Billboards?” was the reply. “Why, the law simply 
forbids putting them up anywhere along the provincial 
highways.” In all Canada we saw only a few bill- 
boards in the country, and these placed back (evidently 
by requirement of law) hundreds of yards from the 
roadside. 

Certainly our own Southern States that are con- 
stantly looking for new sources of taxation should either 
emulate Canada and forbid billboards entirely or else 
levy so heavy a tax on them as to have only one-tenth, 
as many and these at a decent distance from the roads. 


Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
gationalists Unite 


UR Protestant denominations in the South might 
also learn a good lesson from their fellow Prot- 
estants just north of them. One cannot travel 

many miles anywhere in the well-settled areas of 
Canada without passing a church with a sign in neat 
gilt letters by the entrance-way reading somewhat as 
follows :— 





SCOTTSVILLE UNITED CHURCH 


Rev. R. K. Gibson, Pastor 


Sunday Services, 11 a. m., 7 p. m. 
Wednesdays, 7:30 p. m. 


All Visitors are Cordially Welcomed 











“And what,” you may ask, “is the ‘United Church of 
Canada’ of which one hears so much?” It is a union 
or merger of all the Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational churches of Canada as agreed on by 
these denominations several years ago. True, here and 
there some individual church of this denomination or 
that voted not to fall in line with the general move- 
ment, but such isolated local organizations are waning 
in influence. 


As one religious worker said to us: “Even in 
churches where the old folks voted to stay out of the 
consolidation, the young people who have not had such 
long training in denominational bias keep drifting over 
to the nearest United Church.” 


It is a pity at so many places in the South to see 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


{ 
} HERE are a number of homely touches in 
i this list sent in by an Arkansas reader :— 
I love to watch the tottering calf grow into a 
i mature old matron with a tottering calf by her side. 
i I love to turn the soil and watch the crops get 
ready for harvesting. 
i I love to have the lines tightened on a team on 
the disk or plow. 

I love to feed the stock and watch them eat to their 
} hearts’ content. 

I love to smell the wood smoke at butchering time. 
i] I love to see the colts follow their mothers around 
i the fertile fields. 

I love to hear the dinner gong at noon and see the 
i teams come winding in from the fields. 

I love to hear the purr of the old cats around the 
i corncribs. 
' I love to see the frolicking colts in the pasture on 
Sunday. 

I love to see the farm truck start off to market. 
MELVIN BRADLEY. 
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little struggling churches of three or four different 
denominations drying up under the “once-a-month pop 
calls” of some distant preacher, when they could sink 
minor differences and support one strong church with 
a resident pastor, leading the people seven days in the 
week not only in church and Sunday school activities 
but in all other movements looking to making a better 
neighborhood and a finer and nobler community pop- 
ulation. 


Protestant Canada Learns a Lesson 


ERTAINLY the Catholic churches all over the 
world are maintaining their hold on their fam- 
ilies largely through just this sort of intensive 
local leadership, and the Protestant denominations in 
Canada, seeing what the Catholics were doing, probably 
learned their lesson just a little more quickly than we 
might be expected to do. In the rural sections of Ire- 
land, Belgium, and other European countries we have 
visited, the priest interests himself actively in better 
farm methods, better marketing methods, codperative 
organizations, etc., and at an experiment station in the 
province of Quebec we were not surprised to hear an 
official say :— 
“One of the best of all ways we have of reaching 
the farm population is through the priests who 
either visit the station and see the work we are 
doing or else read our bulletins regularly and carry 
their teachings to their parishioners.” 


If country churches are to prosper and if missions and 
other Christian causes are to win proper support from 
country churches, the individual members must be helped 
to a greater degree of prosperity. Catholics are in- 
telligent enough to see this. Perhaps Protestants will 
after a while. And after all is not the substitution in 
a community of one strong, seven-days-in-the-week 
leader for good instead of three or four absentee once- 
a-month visitors—is not this in line with the declara- 
tion of the Master: “I am come that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly” ? 


The Winistry of Beauty 


Four Famous Favorites 


URING 4-H Club Week at the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the girls were asked to vote 
on four groups of pictures, including landscapes, 
religious masterpieces, and portraits. Following were 
the four favorite pictures in the order of their popu- 





larity :— 

; ef RPC Ruisdael 
Avenue of Trees... . Hobbema 
Sistine Madonna.... . Raphael 





BE GE PING: 65. 5 seo o.0ees-cncenveesscncacedachecthane Reynolds 


Afand of Rural (omradeship 
Plowed Their Neighbor’s Corn 


N May, Emmet Galloway (who lives on a farm near 

Perry, Mo.) had a son who was badly hurt in an 

auto accident. The father had to take the son to 
the Missouri Baptist Hospital in St. Louis for treat- 
ment, as it was feared he would lose one arm. While 
he was gone, his neighbors gathered at the farm and 
plowed his corn in tiptop shape. There were thirteen 
plows and two rollers there and the job was soon done. 
The injured boy is home now, scarred it is true, but 
his arm saved. The corn is doing nicely and bids fair 
to make a good crop and Mr. Galloway feels that his 
neighbors are the “salt of the earth.” B. 


Something to Read 
Do You Know Sherlock Holmes? 


NY Progressive Farmer reader who has missed 
reading the marvelously fascinating Sherlock 
Holmes detective stories—well, maybe he hasn’t 

such bad luck after all, because life still holds this 
pleasure for him. But the death of Conan Doyle last 
week should cause everyone who hasn’t read these little 
masterpieces to hurry up about it. The whole family 
will enjoy them. : 


A Thought for the Week 


AM not an optimist; there’s too much evil in the 
I world and in me. Nor am I a pessimist; there’s too 

much good in the world and in God. So I am just 
a meliorist, believing that He wills to make the w 
better and trying to do my bit to help and wishing that 
it were more.—Dr. Henry van Dyke (on his seventy- — 


nm Dir 
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Getting the Sheep Through the Summer 


Plenty of Pasturage, Water, Salt, and Shade Are the Principal Requirements 
Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to try to carry winter- and spring- 
born lambs through the summer. That 
is, those which are to be sold to the 


ig THE South and East it is not wise 


CARE OF CALVES 
are eight sugges- 


DLLOWING =: i 
tions by W. H. Woodley of the 
= cansas Extension Service as to 


Arkansas 





butcher should be disposed of before the 
real warm days of 
summer arrive. But 
it is mecessary to 
carry some _ sheep 
through the summer 
months. The breed- 
ing flock must be 
kept over. So must 
the youngsters which 
are to be added to 
the breeding flock. 
Permanent pastures 
will, of course, supply the largest por- 
tion of the feed. In fact, if the pasture 
is reasonably good—and does not be- 
come infested with stomach worms—I 
find no additional feed will be required. 
Sheep are built to handle a large quan- 
tity of roughage, and can get along bet- 
ter than some other animals without 
grains or concentrates when there is a 
good supply of roughage. Pasture is no 
doubt the best roughage obtainable and 
should be depended upon almost wholly 
during the pasture growing season. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Some things, however, must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. In the first place, 
sheep are subject to stomach worms, and 
they get these worms from infested pas- 
tures. Pastures from three to five years 
old are just about as dangerous as any- 
thing can be to turn loose a flock of 
sheep in if it has been crowded with 
sheep for the past two or more years. 
Such pastures kill far more sheep than 
dogs. If you wish to get best results from 





grand parents, 


PEDIGREE SCORE CARD 


Parents (2) 


Record 


stock 





_ Similarity 


for 
uniformly goo *. 


Individuality 


SIRE: 


siring 


Individuality ....... 12 


DAM: 


Record as producer 
of good stock ...10 
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of sire and dam.. 4 


type 
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Grandparents (4) 


Record as sire...... 
Individuality ....... 


Record as p 
of good st 


Individuality 


Record as si 


Individuality 


Record as producer 


of good st 
Individuality 


HE influence of ancestry is well illustrated by a pedigree score card 
T in which the values are given to characters carried by the ancestors in 

two or more generations. From a study of the pedigree score card 
which is reproduced, it will be seen that the type and ability of parents, ed, 
and great-grandparents and even more distant relatives enter 
into the score for definite values, the size of which depends upon their 
nearness in the pedigree to the animal in question. 


Individuality 


Ancestry 


Record as sire...... 1 
Individuality 


roducer Ancestr 
ock .. | wie d 


Great grandparents (8) 


Record as sire...... 1 
Individuality 
Ancestry 


the proper care of calves. We com: 
mend them to the careful study of 
every reader of The Progressive 


Farmer :— 

1. Fall dropped calves are probably easier 
cared for than spring calves, as a well light- 
warm barn and dry feed with milk will 
do better than grass. 

2. For the first two days only the mother’s 
milk should be given, allowing one pound or 
one pint of milk for 10 pounds of weight. 

3. For about two or three weeks, whole 
milk warmed to about 90 degrees should be 
fed. 

1 4. When change to separated milk is made, 
it should be done by gradually taking away a 


sill an tetaiinae 4 little whole milk and adding the same quan- 
ts cag Som tity of skimmilk. Keep the calf a little 
ee hungry 


Have all ves- 
three times 


5. Feed at regular intervals. 
sels clean. Feed young calves 
per day. 

6. Do not overfeed. One pound of milk to 


er 3 Record as producer } 10 pounds of weight may be the basis of 
Individuality ....... 1 feeding. More vigorous calves may use a 
DN re 1 little more. 
R 1 * 1 7. Scours are usually caused by overfeed- 
s) BS SITE. ..cc . . ” 
ween rs 20 Sate ing, irregular feeding, unclean vessels, or an 


Pv sones Ancestry 


Pe ns 


Ancestry 


Individuality 


Record as producer 1 
Individuality 1 


abrupt change in feeds or conditions of feed 
ing, such as sweet and sour milk, warm and 
cold milk. 

8. In case of scours, cut off the milk by 
1 one-half at least and use some remedy to 
regulate the bowels. 








the flock during the summer, it should, 

if possible, be given a new or fresh pasture, and one 
which has not been crowded with sheep the past sea- 
son. Again, the pasture should be free of low, wet, 
swampy places, since such places afford ideal breeding 
grounds for stomach worms. 


During the summer months there are three more 
very important things for sheep; namely, salt, shade, 
and water. These three things must be provided, else 
the sheep will suffer to a large degree and not pull 
through the summer in best condition. I mention 
water, for instance, because a good many people seem 
to have an idea that sheep do not need water. This 
belief has no doubt grown up as a result of the fact 
that but little water is really needed in some sections 
where heavy dews and frequent showers occur during 
the summer months, and where an ample supply of 
succulent feed is the result. Drouthy conditions are 
likely to occur in most sections of the country during 
the summer and water must be provided for sheep just 
as for hogs, horses, and humans. Sheep will drink 
from three quarts to a gallon of water daily when on 
green pasture in hot weather. To avoid certain dis- 
eases, and at the same time encourage them to drink 








water supply should also be convenient so the sheep 


will drink plenty. 


As to salt, 


salt. 


All animals should be made comfortable. 
not gain in weight or give a satisfactory flow of milk, 
unless they are comfortable. 


at peace with the world. 


wool, 


during the hot summer days. 
shade should be provided. 
If not, artificial shade should be provided. 
I find there is no kind of shade equal to a large up- 
one which has its lower limbs removed, 


available. 


standing tree, 


sheep require an ample supply. 
cannot live for weeks and months without it. 
should be available at all times, for an irregular supply 
leads to over-consumption and scours. 
be put in a trough out of the weather, or given as rock 


posed i eee 1 
Individuality ....... 1 
[iit $aeenecses 1 CAPACI y OF CARS 
ock ... 3] Record as producer 1 HE following table gives the ap- 
i ic 3| Individuality ....... 1 proximate number of head of live- 
PROOGTT  cccccacccee 1 . ° 
-- ane stock of different weights that can 
a 24 be loaded safely in cars of different 
| CTT Or Erer 100 lengths :— 
CATTLE 
Maximum No. of Head 
Min. Wt. 600 900 1,200 
Car size:— (pounds) pounds pounds pounds 
Me SE . dpaeend¥edsugeateass 22,000 % 27 22 
i merrrererrrrrr rr rere 24,000 40 30 23 
They HOGS 
Salt Maximum No. of Head 
Min. Wt. 150 200 250 
Car size:— (pounds) pounds pounds poumte poses 
— «a 36 feet, single deck 16,500 97 79 
The supply cane icet, double deck 23,000 194 158 136 129 
40 feet, single deck 18,500 108 88 76 66 
40 feet, double deck 24,500 216 176 152 132 


They 


They must be at rest or 
Due to being covered with 
sheep often suffer to a large degree from heat 
To avoid this, 
In most cases 


trees 


and has also had the surrounding underbrush cut back 


from it. 
3y closely 


following the above rules, 


sheep will 


usually ‘pull through the summer months all right. 


W. H. 


HARRISON, 








do 


ample 
are 


HORSES AND MULES 
Maximum No. of Head 


Min. Wt. 1,000 1,200 1,400 1,600 


Car size:— (pounds) pounds pounds pounds pounds 
OD TORE evvccvcncecs Layee 24 22 19 18 
TD TORE: ccecicccecce 26, 27 24 21 19 

” SHE EP 
Maximum No. of Head 
Min. Wt. 50 75 100 150 

Car size:— (pounds) pounds pounds pounds pounds 
36 feet, single deck 12,000 150 25 110 85 
36 feet, double deck 22,000 300 250 220 170 
40 feet, single deck 14,000 165 140 125 95 
40 feet, double deck 24,000 330 280 250 190 

Cars should be loaded much lighter during hot 


weather than during cold or moderate weather. While 
the shipper must use his judgment in this respect it is 
often advisable to load cattle about 1,000 pounds lighter 
to the car and hogs as much as 2,000 or 3,000 pounds 
lighter per single deck car during hot weather. 












































































clean, and cool—especially clean. In addition, the Prince George Co., Va. 
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July 19, 1930 


] See By The Ads 


SURE did slip-up on my piece in last 
| week’s paper. While I was in Canada 
I meant to write a piece for ever week 
but I got so busy seein’ things I just 
forgot all about it 
until it was too late. 





I meant to write 
about somethin’ else 
first but I want to 
write about Canada 
before I forget too 
much ahout what I 
seen and done. Well 
we sure had a big 
time. I ain’t quite 
sure who done it but 
somebody sure fixed 
up a fine trip for us 
editors. I hope you don’t mind if I pre- 
tend like I’m a editor when I’m writin’ 
about this trip. The editor of this paper 
had to put me down like I was a editor 
so I could go on the trip. I pretended 
like I was as big as anybody and the 
Canada fellows never did know any dif- 
ference. 

I don’t know whether it was the Canada 
Government or the Canadian National 
Railways or the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road or maybe all of them as give the 
trip. Anyhow they fixed us up a fine 
train all our own. It had a engine and a 
tender just like any other train and a 
baggage car and a cookin’ and eatin’ car 
and three sleepin’ cars and a open end 
car on the back for you to set and look 
out from. This back car had a fine 
radio in it and they could get speakin’ 
and music on the train and it runnin’ 50 
miles a hour just as good as you could at 
home if you had a outfit like that. 








BILL CASPER 


Countin’ the men as was showin’ us 
where to go and about 30 wives 30 edi- 
tors couldn’t get to stay at home, they 
must of been about 70 folks on the train, 
not countin’ the hands. They give us 
three square meals a day and a bed to 
sleep on at night without it costin’ us a 
cent. Everbody was so tickled at what 
they got for nothin’ they throwed in 
about $10 apiece for the help like the cook 
and waiters and porter fellows. I’d a 
throwed in about six bits myself if I’d 
a had it with me. 


The sleepin’ cars was just full of lit- 
tle beds with mattress and sheets and 
blankets and two fine feather pillows. In 
daytime they was made up for seats like in 
a regular train and you wouldn’t know you 
was settin’ on a bed. At night the porter 
fellow made them all into beds with walls 
between them and thick curtains in front. 
He fixed the cushions so he didn’t have 
to have no straw tick under the mattress. 
It made a first class bed but the first 
night or so I didn’t sleep right well with 
the train runnin’ lickity-split. It wasn’t 
but a few nights though till the faster 
the train run the better I slept and the 
minute the train stopt I was sure to wake 
up. 

The dinin’ car didn’t have tables for but 
about half the crowd at one time. As 
a usual thing I went in among the first 
So some of the rest could have more time 
to get ready. You know I believe ever 
one of them editors in the sleepin’ car 
I was in shaved himself and washed his 
neck ever mornin’ on that trip. I reckon 
they was tryin’ to show off. You know 
blamed well they don’t do that way at 
home. 

Well, I seen a lot of interestin’ things 
on that trip. I’m goin’ to write you more 
about it just as fast as the editor will let 
me put it in this paper. I reckon this 
will be about all I can get in this time. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 
| 





Items Gathered from a Visit to 
Wm. Jackson of Donovan, Ga. 


NE of the greatest privileges that I 

have and one which I enjoy to the 
fullest extent is being able to see just 
what the best farmers are doing. In these 
trying times through which we are pass- 
ing, even these farmers are called upon 
for continual readjustments. No set rule 
or former method will apply. 

Whenever I am near Johnson County I 
feel the desire to go by Donovan, Ga., and 
see what Wm. Jackson and his four in- 
dustrious sons are doing. This year I 
found that they had taken on several 
more plows and are now running 120. 
There are very few farmers who can make 


money operating a big farm. The only 
reason that the Jacksons can do so lies in 
their well balanced system and good man- 
agement. 

I found W. R. Jackson, the manager 
of the dairy, milking 90 good Jersey cows. 
Of course the low price of milk and cream 
was making him look more closely into 
every detail. But good cows, good .pas- 
tures, plenty of silage, a lot of fine young 
heifers coming on, and the putting out of 
an A No. 1 product will still return a 
living, though a smaller profit. 


Fred Jackson, who is boss of the field 
work, took me around and showed me 
many a field of good cotton and good 
corn with Otootan beans in the rows and 
with peanuts in the middles. Mr. Jack- 
son believes in hogs almost as strongly 
as he does in cows and he has this plan 
for providing ample feed; In the corner 
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of every cornfield, he plants 5 acres in 


sweet potatoes. He likes for the hogs to 
have a variety of feed and he says there 
is no better or cheaper hog feed than 
sweet potatoes. 


Mr. Jackson owes much of his success 
to his strenuous fight on the boll weevil. 
The infestation is not nearly so heavy 
this season as it has been for the past 
two years but he was getting everything 
ready for any appearance of the weevil. 
One thing that I saw that I liked very 
much. He had found a few weevils in 
two places and here he had dusted thor- 
oughly, not all the field, but only a few 
acres, where weevils were found. He 
said, “Weevils never appear all over a 
field of»cotton at once but in local spots. 
I believe in killing them before they have 
time to hatch out a brood and spread 
over a larger area.” 








Dependable Power for Quick. Easy.and 


Ke 





-Cost Handling of Every Farm Job 





HE John Deere General Purpose Wide-Tread is the tractor for the farmer who 
wants to make a bigger profit from his crops by reducing production costs and 

who wants to make farm work in general a great deal more enjoyable. 
The accompanying pictures tell better than words how farmers are solving their labor 
and power problems with this tractor and equipment. 
what you can do with one of these outfits on your farm. 


Study these pictures. 


Figure 


























ee Te 
Planting 

Two or four rows at a 

time. Planting equipment 


is raised and lowered by 
the power lift on the 














Cultivating 
Two or four rows at a 
time. Power lift elimin- 
ates necessity of stopping 








tractor, saving work, sav- 
ing time. One 
man plants 35 
to45 acresa day 
accurately with 
the 4-row outfit. 



















Stalk 
Cutting 
Cuts a heavy 


growth of-green 
or dry cotton 
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at ends of rows. 
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stalks, two or 
four rows at a time. 


BUILT FOR THE SOUTH 








With this outfit, this 
important job can be done 
when it should be done. 
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John Deere General 
Purpose Wide-Tread 
Tractor 
with the Time- and Labor- 
Saving Power Lift 
GET ALL THE FACTS 
See your John Deere dealer about 
this cost-reducer or write today to 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask 
for booklet RL-435 





Preparing the land for 
four-row planting on beds 
—another job the John 
Deere fairly “eats up”. 

Good work is 
the rule under 
all conditions, 








Disking 
The John 
Deere Generai 
Purpose Wide 
Tread is ideally 
suited for disk- 
ing. Swinging drawbar 
enables you to make 
extremely short turns. 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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LET'S TAKE A TOUR” | 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
Editor, Florida Extension Service | 
1 aR EA 
ET’S take a ia. is the word 
among farmers of Northwest Flor- 
ida, July 15 to August 7. The objects 
of these tours are for the farmers to see 
what their neighbors are doing in the 


way of producing crops more economi- 
cally and with larger yields. 

Agents of West Florida counties, J. 
Lee Smith, district agent for that terri- 
tory, workers from the Experiment Sta- 
tion, and others are joining in conduct- 
ing the tours. Picnics, barbecues, and 
other entertainment will feature some of 
them. 

Visits are being made to fields of corn, 
peanuts, and other crops which are grow- 
ing on land that had vetch and Austrian 
peas turned into it this spring; to fields 
of sugar cane of good varieties, which are 
making good yields; to cotton fields which 
have been properly and economically fer- 
tilized for best yields; to fields where 
crotalaria, the wonder summer cover crop, 
is growing; to dairy and beef cattle 
farms and pastures; to furnace chicken 
brooders, etc. 

Farmers interested in taking a tour 
(if the tour for their county has not al- 
ready been held), should get in touch with 
their county agents. The dates for the 
counties are as follows: Tuesday, July 15, 
Taylor County; July 16, Leon; July 17, 
Jefferson; July 18, Madison; Tuesday, 
July 22, Escambia; July 23, Santa Rosa; 
July 24 and 25, Okaloosa; Tuesday, July 
29, Calhoun; July 30, Liberty; July 31 
and August 1, Jackson; Wednesday, Au- 
gust 6, Walton; August 7, Washington. 





ARTIFICIAL CURING OF HAY | 
By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute | 


anes - 4 





NCOURAGING results in one year 

have been obtained by an Alabama 
experiment for the purpose of determin- 
ing the feasibility of curing hay by arti- 
ficial means. The experiment is being con- 
ducted by the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, in codperation with a 
power company and a machinery com- 
pany. The ultimate goal of the experi- 
ment is to remove the biggest hazard of 
hay production in Alabama and in other 
states where weather at haying time may 
be harmful to curing. 


In the experiment air is heated by a 
furnace which uses either coal, wood, 
or oil for fuel. A fan (electrically oper- 
ated) draws the hot air from the furnace 
and forces it through the hay which is 
placed in big pans. The air enters at 
the bottom of the hay and passes up- 
ward. 

Seventeen hundred pounds of alfalfa 
hay was cured in one-half hour. This hay 
was the first cutting, which was made 
during a rather dry period. At this rate 
the outfit being used would cure approxi- 
mately 8 tons of hay in 10 hours. Of 
course all hays do not cure at the same 
rate. 


Although results to date are both en- 
couraging and promising Professor M. L. 
Nichols, head of the department of ag- 
ricultural engineering at Auburn, does not 
consider them conclusive. Additional 
research must be done before positive rec- 
ommendations can be made. 


The outfit being used is estimated to 
cost $6,000. This, Professor Nichols 
says, is about one-fifth of the cost of most 
hay-curing outfits on the market. Opera- 
tion is simple; the cost reasonable. The 
aim is to cure hay this way only when 
weather is unfavorable to natural curing. 


The experiment is being conducted in 
the Black Belt of Alabama which prom- 
ises to become an important hay-produc- 
ing section if the curing hazard is re- 
moved. 


A COMPARISON OF 1929 AND 1930 COTTON ACREAGE | 
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The figures in each case represent acres, the solid line representing 1930 acreage, 


the shaded line the 1929 acreage. 


estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of 
The total United States acreage for 1930 is estimated at 45,815,000 acres 


culture. 
compared with 47,067,000 acres in 1929. 
been spotted, Mississippi, Missouri, 


Arkansas 
able increases over last year. On the other hand, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana show 


All figures are for July 1 and are from official 


Agri- 


Taken by states, acreage reduction has 
and Tennessee showing consider- 
Texas, Oklahoma, North and 
considerable reductions. 


Have You Heard the News? 


Here It Is from Alabama and Georgia 


HE fruit freezing plant at Monte- 
zuma, Ga., held its formal opening on 
July 10. The plant was constructed in 


record breaking time, the site having 
been purchased on May 21, and construc- 
tion begun May 23. In addition to peaches, 
other perishable fruits and vegetables will 
be preserved by this process. 


Approximately 40 Turner County 
club boys attended Camp Wilkins at Ath- 
ens, Ga., July 14-19, says the Wiregrass 
Farmer. 

A Georgia farmer, Gordon Bellah of 
near Stockbridge, is making an airplane 
pay for itself—indeed, he says it has paid 
for itself several times over in the three 
years he has owned it. The chief use to 
which he puts it is dusting cotton for boll 
weevils and distribution of fertilizer, but 
he has also used it for quick delivery of 
cabbage plants to nearby cities. 


Within the past nine months 11,000 
new members have been added to the 
Alabama Farm Bureau and farmers are 
still joining the organization at the rate 
of about 1,000 per month. 


Two cows in the Spring Lake Farm 
herd, owned by Robert Jemison, Jr., of 
Birmingham, have recently qualified for 
the Register of Merit of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. Castor’s Jolly Fox 
608455, started on test at the age of 5 
years and 4 months, produced in 365 
days 510.05 pounds of butterfat and 10,311 
pounds of milk. Melba Lee 588799 pro- 
duced in 365 days 580.69 pounds butter- 
fat and 11,974 pounds of milk. She was 
started on test when 5 years 7 months 
old. 


Another Alabama cow, Majesty’s 
Betsy Anna 642346, owned and tested by 


E. S. Prickett of Wellington, has com- 
pleted her first test, qualifying for the 
Register of Merit of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. Started on test when 4 
years 10 months old, Betsy Anna pro- 
duced in 305 days 429.67 pounds of butter- 
fat and 10,039 pounds of milk. 

Statistics released by the Alabama 
Farm Bureau show that for each $1 col- 
lected in membership dues from farmers 
in 1929 the organization returned to the 
county farm bureaus $8.62 as dividends 
and handling charges, which in turn was 
prorated by the county farm bureau to the 
members in proportion to the amount of 
cooperative business transacted. The bu- 
reau did a $3,500,000 business in purchas- 
ing and miscellaneous marketing at an 
expense of $1.68 per $100 volume or 1.68 
per cent. 

The Federal Farm Board has approved 
the plan of organization of the National 
Pecan Marketing Association, a central 
cooperative sales agency for merchan- 
dising pecans, with an authorized capital 
stock of $500,000. Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed in Delaware and the 
following officers elected :— 

President: H. G. Lucas, Brownwood, Texas. 
J. L. Abbot, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Second vice-president: Robert 
Scott, Ark. 

Temporary secretary: W. 
Miss. 

Temporary treasurer: 


Ga. 


Vice-president: 
Alexander, 


A. Swann, Lyman, 


O. J. Wenzel, Albany, 
and organization of local 
codperative associations in the various 
pecan producing states, including Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 


Expansion 


ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
South Carolina, will be undertaken at 
once. 














HE following represent average prices at designated markets, 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


he ‘Jrend of the Markets 


except 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Chicago :— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.05% $0.05% $0.06 Bicves's 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt.......+..+++ 2.07% *2 871 3.12% 1.46 
FIORE, GONEEO, CUR, oociiass ccccceaen 9.15 9.95 11.50 8.02 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 9.25 11.00 13.28 7.20 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......-++ 18 19% **303%, 214 
PE, Bee Ws 6 505 560 ea ee eaess a 22 29 13Y 
RMU To sss decncesceeen 33Y, 31% 41 254 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 884 1.09% 1.22% 1.04% 
Core, NG. 2 WMOE, GM. cccccclccencs 17 814 96% 654 
COO. OG BR WS Ee oo 6 0nehis Aces 36 41% 474 AMY, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ............ 19.50 19.50 17.50 17.95 

New York :— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. .......... 1315 1525 .1870 1342 
Potatoes, N. C. No. 1 best, bbl....... 2.67% 4874 ee ‘ 


* No. Round White. 


** Fresh firsts. 
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| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 
| 





By ETHEL ROGERS 

I URING : the recent “unusually hot 
weather it has been too warm to 
stay indoors and listen to the radio, and 


getting distant stations has been unsatis. 
factory because of static. Still and all, we 
can sit on our porch and hear a good bit 
—if not over our own radio, then over a 
neighbor’s. We don’t much enjoy the 
talking programs that way, but we can 
enjoy the musical numbers. 
"9 °*¢9 

Joe in “Mr. and Mrs.”, heard on Tues. 
days at 8 p.’m. over the CBS, has his 
own ideas about farm relief and_ they 
don’t seem to jibe at all with Vi’s opin. 
ions about housewife’s relief. Joe is try. 
ing to make a paying proposition of his 
summer home, and what he doesn’t know 
about farming will fill a number of vol. 


umes. 
rd 

A new program, somewhat like “Mr, 
and Mrs.”, is “The Couple Next Door,” 
appearing daily except Sunday at 4:45 p, 
m. CST over the CBS. It concerns the 
ups and downs of Tom and Dorothy, a 
pair of newlyweds. The skits are written 
by Thompson Buchanan, playwright and 
author. Tom and Dorothy are typical 
newlyweds whose activities center around 
an efficiency apartment and whose prob- 
lems are the three E’s—eating, entertain. 
and expenses. 

cd 

Phil Cook, the Quaker Man, is one of 
the most versatile of radio artists. He is 
heard daily except Sunday at 5:30 p. m 
on a 15-minute program over the NBC 
He reads the news of the day in rhyme, 
and, as most of us do, he turns first to 
the comic strip, Eddie and Abner. His 
characterizations of the various persons 
appearing in the comic strip are clever 
—as is, in fact, his entire program. 

oof 
Few purchasers of “B” 


ing, 


batteries realize 


how much their proper selection con 
tributes to the enjoyment of radio re 
ception. “B” batteries have now been 
perfected to the point that they will 
power a well designed receiver, used 


several hours a day, for a full year. En- 
gineers have discovered how to make bat- 
teries which have remarkable shelf life, 
excellent recuperative power, and _ large 
inherent capacity to deliver copious plate 
power, so that frequent battery renewal 
is a thing of the past. 

As an aid to those who wish to em 
joy the utmost economy and _ reliability 
of reception with a minimum frequency 
of renewal the ten qualities of modern 
“B” batteries will be explained. Because 
of limited space, we will consider one of 
two of these qualities each week. The 
careful purchaser can make a check of 
the batteries he is using in each of these 
respects. 

1. Capacity.—Perhaps the most impot- 
tant point in selecting “B” batteries is that 
they shall be of a capacity adequate to 
power the receiver at minimum cost. “B” 
batteries of the 45-volt output type afe 
made in several sizes—medium sizes t0 
power sets of low current drain; large of 
heavy duty sizes for sets of three tubes 
or more. While the smaller batteries are 
naturally less expensive than the largef 
sizes, their cost is actually very much 
higher when their smaller capacity # 
taken into consideration. A $2 _ battery 
may last less than one-fourth as long a 
a $4 battery and the economy of purchas 
ing the larger size is marked, except with 
exceedingly small sets. If a record i 
kept of the number of hours of listening 
and the months of life secured with dit 
ferent sizes of batteries, the economy 
of large capacity becomes clearly obvious 
The first and most important decision # 
make, when buying a “B” battery, is ® 
select a size sufficiently large to be & 
sured of as nearly a full year’s servide 
as it is possible to secure with your © 
ceiver. ; 
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July 19, 1930 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV. W HOLLAND DD. 
The Home Bulwark 


“My husband 
at the cattle 
What can I 


WOMAN writes me, 
and grow angry 
and horses and beat them. 


do about it?” 


sons 


I was shown to- 
day a statement from 
a report given at a 
national convention 
of the Humane So- 
ciety. One thing in- 
terested me greatly. 
It was that “The 
services of the So- 
ciety have never yet 
been. needed in a 
Christian home.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


That is a sentence worth thinking about. 
In these days when so many pens are 
lifted against the old-fashioned home; 
when so many millions of people have set 
aside their home ties, it is refreshing to 
find this unmistakable evidence of the 
value of Christianity in helping to tame 
the animal nature which is in each one 
of us. 

Religion has had many crimes commit- 
ted in its name, many foolish things have 
been said in its defense, but here is a 
proof of its value. It does help to make 
people kinder to dumb animals. He who 
beats his beast is himself a dumb animal. 

107 

The distant ancestors of the American 
people were barbarians until the gospel 
was brought to them. The ancient Saxons 
dreamed of going to a heaven where 
they could drink wine forever from cups 
made from the skulls of their slain ene- 
mies. In four hundred years these sav- 
age forebears of ours became tender- 
hearted gentlemen. The Christian who is 
cruel is simply misnamed. 

With our animal inheritance, we need 
the softening influence of prayer and love 
to make us considerate of others. 


Love ever works by the law of kind- 
ness. In Proverbs we have a picture of 
the perfect woman: “She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness.” 


177 

I will never forget what the reading 
of Black Beauty did for me as a youth. 
Like most boys reared on the farm, I 
was impatient with the animals. If they 
did not do as I wished, I often hurt them 
by clubbing them or throwing things at 
them. Then that book fell into my hands. 
From that time on I never whipped or 
mistreated a horse or a cow. 

With some, it is considered a matter 
of pride to hurt a lower creature. We 
lower ourselves when we do it. If you 


Aunt Hlet fays 





By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by 


(Copyright Publishers Syndicate) 





“T can’t imagine why Ella wasn’t at 
church Sunday. She wasn’t sick, an’ I 
seen her buyin’ a new hat Friday after- 
noon,” 

“No wonder Jane’s children are dis- 
obedient. It must be hard to mind a boss 
that dont seem to have a lick o’ sense.” 





can beat an animal, save for the purpose 
of self-defense, there is an untamed sav- 
age somewhere in your heart. 

If a boy is known by the company he 
keeps, a Christian man is known by the 
way he keeps his animals. 


19749 


I have a word to say for the horse 
that plows the fields, and does most of 
the drudgery, even in this day of the 
tractor. If I were a horse, I am certain 
I should like to be in the stable of a real 


Christian farmer. 


I say a word for the patient cow—the 
foster mother of half the children of the 
country. She is the best animal friend 
we have, and is entitled to friendly shel- 
ter and treatment. Her eyes are the most 
beautiful of all the lower animal crea- 
tion. The classic beauty of the ancient 
Greek mythology was Juno whom Homer 
called “Ox-eyed Juno.” 


I speak for the family dog, whom boys 
tease and hurt and men kick and cuff. 
He is the one creature who loves enough 
to lick the hand that whips him. He will 
guard little children with the fidelity of 
a nurse, and will stand in dumb grief at 
our graves. 

Perhaps the animals have no souls, but 
they who have Christian hearts in their 
breasts will not abuse them. 


A _fitlle fevmon 


On | Good ffealth 


FM. Reeisrtir, M.D. 
Shall We Take It } It Hot or Cold? 


yo" hot broth, soup, coffee, or tea 
is very fine on a cold day in the 
and likewise, ice cream and iced 
elegant on a hot day in the sum- 
mer, but extremes of 
temperature in the 
stomach are as a rule, 
not good. 

Taking food too 
hot or too cold, day 
after day, often 
gives rise to serious 
disturbances. The 
mouth is the testing 
ground for food, 
and rejects at once 
food that is too hot or too cold. 


winter, 
tea are 





F. M. 


REGISTER 


cream and ices should be eaten 
slowly. We should bear in mind the fact 
that we can get accustomed to food that 
is too hot or too cold, and we should be 
very careful about this. 


1g? 

Moderately hot or cold drinks do no 
harm, but should be taken slowly in small 
quantities at a time—if taken at mealtime. 
But drinks that are too hot or too cold, 
when continuously taken, may lead to ir- 
ritation or serious trouble of the stom- 
ach. Too hot food often leads to ulcera- 
tion of the stomach. Ulcer of the stom- 
ach is often seen among cooks, because 
they are often tasting hot foods to see if 
they are seasoned right. Here is a strik- 
ing statement on this subject that I ran 
across the other day :— 

“Tt is said that in certain parts of the 
Far East, cancer is frequent among the 
male population and rare among the 
women. The men live alone and live on 
rice—eaten very hot—while the left over 
rice which is cold and not re-heated, 
consumed by the women.” 

197 

Because digestion is dependent upon a 
good, healthy set of teeth, and because 
sudden, decided changes of temperature 
affect the enamel of the teeth by crack- 
ing it up and thereby start decay and 
other dental troubles, we should be most 
careful about taking something very hot 
in the mouth and then following it im- 
mediately with something extremely cold, 
as for an example—hot coffee and then 
ice cream. 

Let us remember that good old adage: 
“When reason rules, the appetite obeys.” 


Ice 












(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Thirteen Things To Do Now 


UT in some rutabaga turnips. Prepare 
P grouna for the regular turnip sowing in 
August. 
dig them up, 
they will not 
seed. 


2. If weeds are in the orchard, 
or at least cut them off, 
produce 


so 


3. Keep the strawber- 
ry plants free of weeds 
and grass, as the plants 
that will produce next 
year’s berries are de- 
veloping now. 


4. To get garden seed 
to come up when the 
weather is really dry, 
cover top of rows with 
old sacks or hay and 
keep moist. until 
sprouting starts. 





L. A. NIVEN 


5. If water is available, irrigate the garden 
during real dry spells. Don’t sprinkle. Soak 
the ground and let it alone until it dries out 
again, 


6. Disk the peach orchard soon after harvest 


to destroy the pupae stage of worms that 
are in the soil, as well as to kill weeds and 
grass. 


7. Go over the peach trees and remove brok- 
en, weak, or otherwise injured branches. Such 
may be found in almost every orchard after 
the crop is taken off. 

8. If a fall crop of Irish potatoes hasn’t 
been planted, put in some now. Cover 5 to 7 
inches deep and plant on a fertile and moist 
piece of ground. 

9. Clean the garden of all weeds and rem- 
nants of old vegetables. If all of the garden 
space is not to be planted to fall crops, sow 
to cowpeas. 

10. For best results, don’t let vegetables, 
such as cucumbers, peppers, eggplants, etc., 
ripen seed. Pull off the fruit before this stage 
of development is reached. 

11. Puddle the roots of plants when setting 
during dry, hot weather. If this is done and 
the plants are shaded for a few days with old 
papers, berry boxes, or other material of this 
kind, a goodly percentage of them should live. 

12. Strawberry plants set now, even in Upper 
South, will produce some fruit next spring. 
They may be set in Middle South as late as 
August and in the Lower South in Septem- 
ber and October and still produce fruit next 
spring. 

13. Can the surplus fruits and vegetables 
for which a satisfactory price as fresh produce 
cannot be obtained. Such of this canned stuff 
as is not needed at home may usually be 
sold at satisfactory prices during the winter. 


When to Plant Beans For Late 
Market 


HEN should snapbeans be planted 
for the late fall market? What 
varieties are best?” 

It takes snapbeans under average con- 
ditions, from 60 to 80 days to be ready 
for harvest from the time of planting. 
Therefore, where frost normally appears 
about November 1, plant the latter part 
of August to first of September. If it 
appears around October 15, then plant 


the first part of August. Stringless 
Green Pod and Refugee are two good 
fall varieties, inasmuch as they resist 


somewhat the bean blight, which is of- 
ten quite troublesome in the, fall. Ten- 
nessee Green Pod and the Golden Wax 
Bush also resist this disease fairly well. 


Vegetables For Fall Garden 


OST all vegetables that are planted 

in spring may be planted through- 
out the South from late July on through 
August and into September. To make 
the garden the most valuable, plant be- 
tween now and early September, depend- 
ing on whether one is in the upper, mid- 
dle, or lower part of the South, the fol- 
lowing: Snapbean, beet, cabbage, carrot, 
collard, celery, roasting ear corn, endive, 
kale, lettuce, onion, English pea, radish, 
rutabaga, spinach, Swiss chard, tomato, 
turnip, and turnip salad. If real effort 
is made to produce a good fall and win- 
ter garden and some or all the above 
mentioned vegetables are planted and 
properly cared for, it will be surprising 
what an abundance of fall and winter 
vegetables may be grown. Let’s give the 
fall garden a real chance by doing our 
part. If a start hasn’t already been made, 
let’s make it now. 
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Announcing 


The AUTO-PRIME 
JUNIOR PUMP 


ONLY ONE 
MOVING PART 






AUTO-PRIME 
DEVELOPMENT 








Ends High Cost of 
Fresh Running Water 


VERYONE can now enjoy the 

I: health, comfort and conveni- 
ences of automatic faucet sup- 

cj] ply, thanks to the new BABY NI- 
AGARA!  Sensationally low-priced 

' yet bas the same features as other 
Only one moving part, no metal to 











units 


Auto-Prime 
metal contact—nothing to repair or replace when prop- 


installed. Automatic, self-priming after initial 

Saves up to 22% in electricity. Capacity 160 to 
300 gallons per hour depending on suction lift and 
pressures, Suction lift 28 ft. at 1,000 ft. alt. No large 
capacity tank poquered. Yet unbelievably low cost! In- 
vestigate NOW! Coupon brings valuable facts FREB. 


The AUTO-PIRIMIE PUMIP 


erly 
start. 


THE AUTO-PRIME PUMP CO., 
Dept. H-170, 805 E. 72nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
“A Pump To Fit Any Pocketbook”’ 
CAPACITIES FROM (60 TO 4,000 GALS. PER HOUR 
| Auto- Prime Pump Co., Dept. H-170, ~ 

805 E. 72nd St., Cleveland, 0. 


. 
| Send me facts about economical water supply and 
details of your new low-cost BABY NIAGARA } 
| Pump, without cost or obligation. | 
| |  PTTTEETTTLIT ELIT Leth 
ROMER ccciccccceciccdccsesesecectesveceseanene | 
o> Ae eee ee State... .csccccees | 


















BARGAIN'-THIS MONTH 
EXTRAS GIVEN 


MD Nd 





F ? ree 


sn 
3 735 5))) EASTERN TEXTILE COMMARY 


693 Broadway, Dep.R -67,N.Y.C. 


Send NO 
Money 

















Your Choice 
of Ladies’ or Gents’ 
models. Richly en- 
graved 25 yr. cases, 
Jeweled movements, 
Guaranteed accu- 
rate. Radium dial. 
Send Noe Money— 
pay only $3. tad + 
postage on arrival 

Money bogk if not delighted. 
Bradley, H-375, Newton, MASS. 











DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY rer el attracts and 

kills all flies. Neat, clean, or t and 

(=A 23 PS 

fobs k SIZ GY 7 Ny 

he Eps ae 

(eee eee, /inotet upon DAISY FLY 
LLER from your dealer. 

HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, a We 





— Lasts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
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4-H Club Members 


Thirty-nine States Were Represented 


Meet in Washington “4 


at the Fourth National Club Camp - 





ROM June 18 through the 24th, dele- their own cameras in taking his By ELISE PHILLIPS é 
pee from 39 states met in Wash- Picture, a privilege never before | Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 

ington, D. C., for the fourth national extended to any but staff photog- 
farm boys’ and girls’ 4-H club camp. raphers. 


At ef tee Soulera Of course no account of the “One of the most interesting other halls looking at paintings ay 


. events was the camp fire. At a carvings, listening to the guide’s dig 
States were repre- given signal everyone left the tents cussions. Next we were taken to th 
sented, two boys and i and formed a large circle around Representative Chamber. Here we say 
two girls being sent the speaker of the House, Mr. Lo 
from each except : ; worth, call the House to order. Out of 
Cental. oils. tad . ; . as ; 435 representatives making up the Houg 
aA only a few were present at this particu 
lar time, although this did not keep » 
from seeing Congress in session.” 
The whole spirit of the camp is wel 
summed up in a speech made by the Ho 
John J. McSwain in the House of Rep 
resentatives. He said in part :— 


le than these who had been chosen for : yiae : 
P = hoe : “But, coming back to these boys anf 


their splendid accomplishments in club ces NATIONAL BOYS & GIRLS IE te, “ae girls of the 4-H clubs, I welcome then  ' 


projects and club leadership. . | to their Nation’s Capitol and to the gal. 


4-H CLUB CAMP iH \tAS ; Vins Mes leries of the hall of the House of Rep i 


only one girl pres- 
ent. It would be 
hard to find any- 
wi where a more intel- 
ELISE PHILLIPS ligent, alert, joyous 
group of young peo- 








As guests of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the campers were supplied with 
comfortable tents on the lawn directly 
i » magnificent new Depart- : 

m oer 4 Fee aoe goa > ho Godspeed of all Members of the House 2585- 
ment of Agriculture ae ee oe a ae. : We congratulate them upon their succey 
view of the towering Washington Monu- : » * og * as winners, and we congratulate the boys 
ment. Here, with their chaperones and fe . ‘ . and girls back home who entered th 
leaders, they spent a busy week with ‘ of  —— contest and failed to win it. Though the 
every minute filled with sight seeing, ~ & Se a: noe failed to win the first prize of a nice trip 
meetings, games, and talks from leaders ; ees . : : they are, nevertheless, winners in. the 
of agriculture : : knowledge that they have received in the 
7 é; : contest and the zeal that they har 

The mornings were given over to meet- & . aee. . : : displayed and developed. I congraty 2601- 
ings and conferences. Some of the out- . 7 2. 1 
standing speakers who addressed the dele- . ky oe Ss SS —_ ; Reading from left te sight the Gooenie dele. 

oe >. “hin 3 eo 4 ee : EES & : sg ’ 4 gates are: Lurline Collier, state club agent; 
= tC, Dr. - B. era Ag ek ee Pea 3 : oe : z ‘ S aaee Dance Dorris Dasher; Harry Felton 
ice O ooperative Extension x Pi ae et 2 : Leo ee Ns ee ae 3 “ ucker; G, V. Cunningham, state club agent. 
Washington, D. C., who extended a greet- er Ps dl ae aie Se 3 me of foe Ft Re * - « —Photos by U. S. D. A 


resentatives in their Nation’s Capitol, ang 
I believe that they carry with them. back 
to their homes the good wishes and th 
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Reading from left to right, the Alabama delegates are: Bess Fleming, state girls’ club Reading from left to right, the Florida delegates are: Ruby McDavid, district agent) greens, 
agent; Ray Evers; Sarah Duncan; James Cooper; Ruth Pope; T. A. Sims, state boys’ Wilson Roberts; Mary Effa Bradley; Hugh Dukes; Guilda Yates; Wm. T. Nettles, dit peas, on 
club agent. trict agent. . 

On M 


ing from the Department of Agriculture camp would be complete without mention the giant four leaf clover on the lawn. late their leaders and instructors; I comm™gof nitra’ 
on the first morning; the Hon. Renick W. of the banquet. It took place on the eve- The council was opened by the club gratulate the several departments of agi sprinkle 
Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- ning of the 21st at the United States pledge. Everyone joined in saying this. riculture in the states, and - = I kept ce 
ture who spoke on the second day; Mr. Chamber of Commerce Building. A tour “At the request of the chief, different aes Cae — ™, . ~ a did ever 
James C. Stone, Vice Chairman of the of the United States was conducted by members gave rules of the council circle. partment =, Ta _c k ope a cess and 
>, wa he 4-H here hove and airle £ Zella Childers of Oklahoma gave a very 8reat movement of Club work among first of 1 
Federal Farm Board; and the Hon. Flor- the members, boys and girls Irom ¢ A ; 1 the farms will spreai 
: the various sections describing their parts interesting Indian story. She told of the Young people on the farms wil sp very del; 
ence E. Allen, Judge of the Ohio Supreme ; ae A a. little Indian boy who stole a brand of fire and that a genuine and intelligent lov . 
Court. Judge Allen is the only woman Of the country for the benefit of those ivan tn tee » Pw coe on top of a moun- for agriculture will become univers#l On M 
occupying such a position in the United Who had not visited them. Zella Childers tain and thus brought fire to the earth. mong the young people reared on bunch b 
States. Mrs. Herbert Hoover was pres- of Oklahoma, W. C. Wright of Texas, During the talk the bonfire was lighted, farm. oa mMatoes, 
ent at the 1929 4-H camp but was unable Harry Tucker of Georgia, and Paul Rose Aq the members joined in singing and “T want to see the boys and girls in and beets 
to attend this year. She sent the campers of Virginia were among those who took then various groups challenged each other the clubs conducted by the various exte English 1 
pital : part in this program. The whole Southern to musical solos, pantomines, acrobatic sion services of the Department of Agt ing day | 
a most charming letter expressing her f a6 E » pan ’ ; 2 : k y 
‘ group sang several Negro spirituals with stunts, and group singing.” culture have a pride in their wor okra, Cri 
— fine effect. a te - : hold up their heads both literally and beans, 
; The visit to the Capitol was written metaphorically, as persons of prime if 
A broadcast over a national hook-up up by James Cooper of Alabama. He portance in our civilization. I hope whem I had } 
with Secretary of Agriculture Hyde as said :— the winners in the 4-H clubs come MMming on A 
one of the speakers was the principal “Upon arriving at the Capitol we were Washington next year, if Congress be th canned ¢ 
event of Monday evening. The movies met by a guide. The guide conducted us im session, that they will form on Mito take 
: were Tidy were not neglected, an afternoon meeting into the large hall just inside of the front Central front steps of the Capitol and WARRT set mor 
where among thousands of other interest- peing filmed for the news reels. Secre- entrance. Here he told us all about the = ns, 
in objects Lindy’s plane, the Spirit of St. tary Hyde spoke during this program many | paintings and carvings, whq did | PATTERNS Be ferden, 
Louis, oe oe only a rl of the also, the delegates sang accompanied by the painting, and where the scenes were : The ol 
places visited on the afternoon sight seeing the United States Marine Band, and the taken. a e veg 
‘ : s Marin and, ‘ ‘ 3 rege 
trips. boys staged a thrilling pillow fight. “Hastening down the narrow hall we Pres of each pattern, 2 cents. Dwo 


ame terns ordered at one time, 30 ¢ changed | 
A call at the White House was a high The 4-H Forage, the daily newspaper “™° to the Senate Chamber. Here stamps or coin (coin preferred). W&M new one 
. ‘ : 2 ; the guide described the elaborate cham- 4 address plainly on your I 
light, and pictures were taken of the en- issued by the campers, contained some in- ber. As we looked on with intense in- yf eodlg = Age to Ams pede ol ol shall us 
tire delegation with President Hoover in teresting comments by the boys and girls. terest, the guide pointed out Vice Presi- of pattern wanted. Address your orders® I have 
the center. The President gave permis- Here's how Mary Pillsbury of Massa- dent Curtis, the Speaker of the Sen- Pattern Department, The Progressive Fi get 


sion for the 4-H club members to use chusetts described the first camp fire:— ate. From here we went through at your nearest office. answer w 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Experiment Farm at Belts- 
ville, Maryland; Mt. Vernon, home of 
George Washington; Mount St. Alban’s 
Cathedral; the Smithsonian Institution, 
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2585—The cape collar is holding its own as 
the favorite summer fashion, Here 
it adds smartness to a simple frock 
that is daintily feminine and at the 
same time easily made. Eyelet em- 
broidered batiste, voile, or chiffon 
might be used for this model which 
is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 

201—The younger set keeps up-to-date in 
this smart frock that follows grown- 
up fashions by having cape sleeves, 
a front panel, and circular skirt. Pale 
yellow shantung is a popular choice 



























for this style, or voile in the same 
color can be used. .The pattern is 
designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
39-inch material. 

3472—Modified princess lines are used for 
an afternoon dress that is especially 
becoming to the slim figure. Cream 
white crepe or damask is extremely 
smart for this type of dress. A very 
new note is to wear dark brown slip- 
pers and other accessories with these 
white costumes. The pattern is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3 yards of 39-inch material 
with 5 yards of binding. 








ee 


all Members of both the House and Sen- 
ate that desire to congratulate them may 
go in person and shake hands with them, 
and that some enterprising photographer 
will make a photograph of this group 
with the great Capitol and its dome in 
the background, thus symbolizing how 
these young people are representatives of 
the strength and glory of the nation.” 





THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Successful Garden Cuts Expenses 


N February 1 I went to work on my 

spring garden with the full intention 
of raising all the vegetables my family 
needed for the ensuing year. I ordained 
my husband as chief assistant. He pre- 
pared the land for planting by plowing 
and covering it with barnyard manure. 
After getting the land in good condition 
I sowed the following: Mustard, turnip 
greens, tendergreen, spinach, English 
peas, onions, cabbage, lettuce, and radish. 








On March 14 I applied one-half pound 
of nitrate of soda per 50 feet. Then I 
sprinkled each row with henhouse manure. 
I kept careful watch over my garden and 
did everything possible to make it a suc- 
cess and by March 22 I prepared the 
first of my tendergreens, which we found 
very delicious for dinner. 


On March 31 I planted bunch beans, 
bunch butterbeans, carrots, parsley, to- 
matoes, cabbage, squash, cucumbers, corn, 
and beets. April 14 I planted muskmelon, 
English peas, and pepper. On the follow- 
ing day I planted butterbeans, celery, sage, 
okra, Crowder peas, sunflowers, and pole 

ns, 


_ Thad English peas from the first plant- 
mg on April 28 and on the same day I 
canned eight pints which I am planning- 
to take to the fair this fall. May 14 

set more cabbage and planted more pole 


ts. The drouth did not affect my 
arden, 









Two 












The old problem of being able to get 
€ vegetables I wanted to serve had 
Changed to a new and better one. That 
New one is deciding which of the many 
I shall use. 

I have a friend who asked me why my 
8et was so much less than hers. My 





answer was, “I have two Jersey cows, 100 


White Wyandotte hens, 150 fryers, plenty 
of canned fruits, home ground meal and 
whole wheat flour, and my own lard and 
meat. Why shouldn’t my expenses be 
small and my family healthy ?” 

Miss Gladys McCain, our home demon- 
stration agent, has been a _ wonderful 
factor in making my garden one of 
which to be proud. 


MRS. J. B. HARMON. 
Jefferson County, Ala. 








HOUSEWIFE'’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, July 21.—To avoid shrink- 
ing, iron cotton voiles before they 
are dry. 





Tuesday, July 22.—Stockings of pale 
pink, blue, green, and yellow are being 
worn with matching summer frocks by 
the younger women who follow fashion’s 
whims. 


Wednesday, July 23.—Either plain let- 
tuce or fruit salad takes new interest 
when served with pineapple dressing. 
Here is a recipe :— 

< 

Pineapple Dressing.—One and one-half cups 
juice from canned pineapple, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 2 tablespoons cornstarch, % 
salt, 2 eggs, lemon juice, dash of celery, salt, 
paprika. Combine pineapple juice with 


gether, and cook until clear, stirring con- 


stantly. 
ing until thick. 
to give a tart refreshing flavor. Before us- 
ing, fold in whipped cream—a very little for 
lettuce salad, more for fruit salad. 
Thursday, July 24.—Don’t forget that 
baby gets thirsty these hot days. Offer 
it water that has been boiled and cooled. 


Friday, July 25—WHave you taken your 
vacation yet? Don’t put it off too late. 
The tourist camps in most of the large 
cities are sanitary, comfortable, and 
cheap. Why not motor to one of them 
and make it your headquarters while you 
see the surrounding country? 


Saturday, July 26.—Some housekeepers 
find a carpet sweeper of the toy size use- 
ful for picking up bits of thread, lint, 
and ashes between regular sweepings. 

Sunday, July 27—“Everyone is re- 
sponsible for the evil his influence might 
have prevented.”—John Stuart Mill. 
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16 PIECE 
JADE GREEN 
LUNCHEON 
OR BRIDGE SET 





teas or lunch- ee 
eons glassware is — Y 
now the proper service., 
Realizing that the particular 
housewives everywhere will all wish toown 
a new bridge-set, we have contracted_with 
one of the big manufacturers for their most 
popular design. 

There are 16 pieces in the set, and you can 
see from the picture above how beautiful it is. 
If you purchased this set at a store, it would 
cost you at least $5.00, but all Luzianne Cof- 
fee users can obtain one either from their 
grocer or direct from us by mail for only 


3 Luzianne Coupons and $149 


Ask Your Grocer or Write Us 






















Be sure to act quickly to get one 
of these 16 piece Jade Green Lunch- 
eon Se f your grocer hasn’t a 
set ready for you, send 3 Luzianne 
Coupons and $1.49 direct to us, and 
we will mail you a set postage paid 
immediately. 
















Luzianne Guarantee 
If after using the entire con- 
tents of a can of Luzianne (ac- 
cording to directions) you are 
not satisfied in every respect, 
your grocer will refund the 
money you paid for it. 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


100% GOOD 






















































PROFITS 
Also 


5? 





teaspoon | 


the | 
sugar, cornstarch, and seasonings mixed to- | 


Add beaten eggs and continue cook- 
Chill and add lemon juice | 



















* 
Holsteins 
Write today for 
**Holsteins for Profit” 

"Yhe Extension Service 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 

ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 

Room P-601, 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IL 


You can earn up to $45 per week, many earn 
more, showing our Big order-pulling tailoring 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tail- 
ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfac- 
ion anteed. Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience needed. We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. U-223 Chicago 



































E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 

subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Mary didn’t cheat when she traded 
me a piece of gum for a bite of my pie, 
but I didn’t know a girl’s mouth would 
stretch like that.” 

“I ain’t mad at anybody in the world 
now unless it’s the man that started this 
table manners business.” 


YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


Psalms 19:14.—Let the words of my mouth, 
and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my 
redeemer. 


Your Scout Problems Solved 
* OW may I become a scout?” Fill 
out and send in the membership 
blank printed on this page. As soon as 
your application is received you will be 
given full instructions about beginning 
and Lone Scout will begin coming to you 
each month. 











* * * 


“IT am a Second Class Scout. Our troop 
hhas disbanded and J want to transfer to 
the Lone Scout Division, so I won’t have 
to drop out of scouting. Can I get credit 
for the work I have already done?” Yes. 
We are sending to you a transfer blank. 

* * * 

“To whom should I go to pass my 
merit badge tests?” Ordinarily, your 
Adult Friend alone will not certify to 
the passing of merit badge subjects. If 
you are not near a local Court of Honor 
then it is recommended that you select 
three or more men in the community to 
become the examiners. For further in- 
formation about this write to Lone Scout 
Division, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

*_ * * 


“When and where do tribes meet?” It 
depends on local conditions. Meetings 
should be arranged at a time and place 
most convenient for the majority of the 
members. ; 

* * * 

“What length of time should be de- 
voted to a tribe meeting?” A tribe meet- 
ing should not last more than three hours 
for an afternoon meeting, and an evening 
meeting should not be over two hours, 
held possibly from 7 :30 to 9:30 p. m. 

* * 

“What type of program should be fol- 
lowed at a mecting?” Many suggestions 
for meetings are contained in the Hand- 
book for Scoutmasters, the Handbook for 
Boys, the Handbook for Patrol Leaders, 
and the How Book of Scouting. A short 
time should be allowed for an opening 
ceremony and tribe business, and there 
should be a period for instruction and 
preparation for scout advancement in 
rank and merit badge program. A special 
speaker, instructor, or demonstrator might 
be invited for this particular period such 
as the local doctor to teach first aid, the 
county agent. to present subjects relating 





to agriculture. The last part of the meet- 
ing should be devoted to recreational ac- 
tivities, to include songs, games, cheers, 
stunts, and possibly the serving of re- 
freshments. A suitable closing exercise 
should be prepared for each meeting. 

* * * 


“How may troop scouts and troop scout 
leaders help promote scouting and extend 
this program to rural boys?” By taking 
hikes into rural and village areas, con- 
ducting demonstrations of scouting, ex- 
plaining the program, and showing boys 
how to become scouts. All Lone Scouts 
secured by troop scouts might be affil- 
iated with the troop, under the leadership 
of tribe scoutmaster, and secure leader- 
ship and coéperation from the troop. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—A number of scouts 
have asked us to send copies of the PFT 
handbook to their Adult Friend, as we told 
you last month we would be glad to do. The 
offer still holds good. All you need to do 
is to send us the name and address of your 
Adult Friend asking that we send him a copy 
of the handbook. 

Il 

Our Achievement Club.—Nearly every farm 
boy or girl has plenty of work to do and a 
fews days of rest or recreation at some time 
during the year is very beneficial, We can’t 
become well rounded men and women by 
either all work or all play. That’s why re- 
quirement 4 was made one of the rules of 
the Achievement Club. 


An afternoon off for a hunt or a fishing 
trip or a visit to a girl friend is not enough. 
It must be something that is a real change 
from the regular farm or home duties and of 
at least one day’s duration. Too, it must 
be something done during the year 1930. Re- 
ports should read, “I attended our county 
club camp on Blue Creek, July 8 and 9, 1930,” 
or “F spent a week with my cousin, Mary 
Jones, in Whitesville, June 7-14,” or “I went 
on a two days’ fishing trip to Otter Lake, 
July 1 and 2, 1930.” Be exact in telling what 
you did, 


Notice that if you cannot take a vacation 
of any kind you may meet this requircment 
by writing a short story about some espe- 
cially interesting spot in your community. 

Ill 


For Scouts Only.—To any scout who is in- 
terested in writing and contributing honors 
this message from Theodore E, Tindell, GC, 
LSQ, Binfield, Tenn., should be of interest: 
“*The American Literator’ is now entering 
upon its second year and we would appreciate 
a word from the fellows from the South.” 

IV 


For Everybody.—If you have an idea for 
Uncle P. F.’s column send it in. 


Sincerely yours, 


r 


DodouTi 
Lundery fch ool fesson? 


Moses, the Courageous Leader 

(Lesson for July 20, 1930: Exodus 1:8-14; 
2:1-22; 3:1-14; 11:1-10 and 23-29. Golden Text: 
Hebrews 11:27.) 





When was Moses born and when did he die? 
Moses was born 1578 B. C. He died in 1459 
B. C. at the age of 120. 


How did he become introduced into the 
court of Pharaoh? 

Fearing the growing power of the Israelites, 
Pharaoh ordered that all male children should 
be killed at birth. Moses’ mother set him 
afloat on the river Nile in a basket. Pharaoh's 
daughter found the child and adopted him. 


When and why did he leave Egypt? 

Moses spent 40 years in the court of Phara- 
oh. Then he killed an overseer who was abus- 
ing a Jewish slave and was obliged to flee 
for his life. He went into the land of Midian 
where he became a farmer. 


IV 
How did Moses receive the commandment 
to lead the children of Israel out of the land 
of Egypt? 


In Midian, Moses beheld 
burned but was not consumed; 


a bush which 
from it came 


the voice of Jehovah commanding him to re- 
turn to Egypt and free his people. 
so at the age of 80 years. 


He did 







LUNGE into Scouts 
ing for all that 
youre worth / 














“seg f © —————s1 


—By Theodore E. Tindell, LSQ, 
Binfield, Tenn. (12). 











read and understand :-— 


strong, mentally awake, 
Enclosed find fifty cents 


new P. 
privileges of the Boy Scout 


certificate or before I am entitled to wear 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the ¢ 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to | 
God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To { 
help other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically 


as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
This membership fee entitles me to one year’s subscription to THE LONE 
SCOUT, the National Official Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the 
T. handbook, “Along the Lone Scout Trail’; and to all the 


white boy 12 years old or older.) 
I understand that I must pass the Tenderfoot tests before receiving my membership 


PEGMRD 00.000000000 :00005605005045000060 000009058008 ther0dceseesas ste eceeeeseceeeeseeceeesaeeeetons ‘ 
(Print your name and address plainly) 

. 

DP SRR oss cases cnccserscanistaressacsasdubeses DOE se cichsksiniseisies UN i ccendas vessad 
ND Blinc kvccsevenscccenesscaeecs i eS, wakenessesedakbeatnseneees Ta Wi Biccessccens P 
CHEp a ccrccdccccccccccccccceccccecoseeess CORO. ov ccccccccvecedeccesecieces BRB. occ ncteceeectes 
Bacwred Wye. cccccccccrccsecccscsccaccovcccccccceseccvcccsseccecccccecesccseseceecece egcedeoucceses } 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. : 


and morally straight.” 
membership fee for one year’s membership 


organization. (Membership is open to any 


the uniform. 











The Progressive Fi 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 



































(\ 1 LAME 
2 
3 
4 
5 DUCK 

















(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Solve the Lame Duck by climbing 4 
a rung at a time, changing one letter 
in each step without transposing, 
answer will be found elsewhere in 
issye. 





Vv 

What happened on the Passover? 

Moses had been promised that his 
go free but Pharaoh interfered with their 
parture. Jehovah struck down the Egypj 
children but spared the Israelites. This 
curred on the Paschal feast. The Israglj 
marked their door posts with the blood 
the sacrificial lamb th.t the angel of 
might pass over. Thus the feast of the P, 
over received its name. 


VI 


How long were the Israelites in the 
ness? Forty years. 


VII 


Where did Moses receive the ten c 

ments? On Mount Sinai. 
Vill 

How were the Israelites led through 
wilderness and on what were they fed? 

Led by day by a pillar of smoke and 
night by a pillar of fire. They were fed y 
manna which dropped nightly from _ heay 

IX 

Why was Moses refused the privilege 
entering the promised land? 

Moses once took credit for an act (bri 
ing water from the rock at Kadesh) whi 
he should have attributed to Jehovah, 
cause he set himself up against God, it 
decreed he might only see the promised 


x 

Where did Moses die and what are we 
about his burial? 

Moses died on Mount Moab. After le 
his people for 40 years, he looked down i 
the promised land, died, and was buf 
But his burial place is lost and no man 
his sepulchre. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





















OF ALL THE TENNIS 
PLAYERS OUR BABY 
IS THE CEST OF FA 
ALL — His RACKET 
IS IMMEWsEe AA/D 
HE DOESNT Miss 
A GAWL ? 
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IN] BY THELMA HaAUPE— 
(PRINCE SOWARD Co-vaA. - 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


“A bachelor has a hard life,” 
Said Ed one night in June. 
He married Pollyanna, 
And now he’s changed his tune. — 
—Sent in by Evelyn Guia 
Willis Creek, BF 


You never hear the bee complain; 
Nor hear it weep and wail. 
But if it wish, it can unfold 
A very painful tail. 
—Sent in by Austie Caftth 
Lumpkin County, Ga 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Florence Parks, Lawrence County, Ala. 
Louise Smilie, Montgomery County, Ala 


CLIMB DOWN OUR 


Solution to Lame-Duck: 1, u 
Lace; 3, Lack; 4, Luck; 5, Duck.) 
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Berore secret suffering breaks 
out in open revolt—before the little 
home is irretrievably shattered by 
a husband’s strong pipe —can’t 
something be done? Certainly. 


A new pipe will help, or even an 


old pipe cleaned and filled with 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s favorite 


3. 3Y froking mixture. It zs really milder, 
= AME with no sacrifice of richness and 
KET fm ‘tagrance. It really ‘s as popular 








with the smoked-at as it is with 








the smoker. 












TUNE IN on ‘‘The Raleigh Revue” every 
Friday, 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. (New York Time), 
over the WEAF coast-to-coast network of N. B.C, 
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NO WONDER HE WONDERED 


Saxophone Player (after finishing number)— 
“What was that we just played?” 


OF GOOD VISIBILITY 


“Officer,” said a 300-pound lady, “could you 
see me across the street?” 
“Madam, I could see you three blocks away.” 


DON’T BE SELFISH 


Teacher—“‘You remember the story of Daniel 
in the lion’s den, Howard?” 

Howard—“Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher—“What lesson do we learn from 
it?” 

Howard—“That we shouldn’t eat everything 
we see.” 

WONDERFUL ENDURANCE 
Deacon—“So your congregation didn’t give 
you a vacation last year?” 

Minister—“‘Not a week; not even a day.” 
Deacon—“Well! well! They are the hardest 
people to tire out I ever heard of.” 


CONTINUED NEXT MONTH 


Author—“This isthe plot of my story. A 
midnight scene. Two burglars creep stealth- 
ily toward the house. They climb a wall and 
force open a window and enter the room, the 
clock strikes one.” 

Sweet Thing (breathlessly)—‘‘Which one?” 


HELP WANTED 


Bride—“‘How do you like these biscuits?” 

Newlywed (absent mindedly)—“Did you make 
these with your own little hands?” 

Bride (hesitatingly)—““Why; yes.” 

Newlywed (mentally absent)—“Who lifted 
them out of the stove for you?” 


WHY PREACHERS ARE 


“Mayn’t I be a preacher when I grow up?” 
asked the small boy. “Of course you may, my 
pet, if you want to,” his mother replied. “Yes, 
I do. I s’pose I've got to go to church all 
my life, anyway, and it’s a good deal harder 
to sit still than to stand up and holler.”—Boy- 
lan. 


A REAL QUARREL 


Browne was loaded up with parcels when 
his friend met him. 

“Been doing a bit of shopping?” asked the 
friend. 

“Yes. I've bought my wife two new hats, 
two boxes of chocolates, and a string of 
pearls.” 

“Good heavens! What an 
you must have had!” 


LAZINESS PERSONIFIED 


A Negro was inspecting a friend’s horse. 

“You say dat hawse is lazy?” 

“Lazy? Man—looka dat fly on his nose. 
Pesters him consid’able, but he’s waitin’ till 
dey’s two or three befo’ he bothers ’bout 
sneezin’ ’em off.” 


awful quarrel 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY — gQepretent, 1980, by 
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RIGHT —— SHE BIN 
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Leaving a Hideous 


Trail of Waste... 


These foul, contaminat- 
ing insects are bound to 
invade your home. Be 
prepared to fight them. 
Have FLY-TOX handy. 
Pure, clean, stainless, fra- 
grant. It is the scientific 
insecticide developed at 
Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research by Rex 
Research Fellowship. 





KILLS 


FLY-TOX 


THEN # ALL 


Absolutely Harmless to People and Animals 


\} 


wz 














Protection for Animals, too .. . 


Use STOCKAID on your livestock. Another 
scientific insecticide. Repels and kills Flies, 
Mosquitoes, Fleas and Lice. Harmless to 
people and animals. Willnot stain. Has pleas- 
ant odor. Will not irritate the skin. Will not 
clog sprayer. Used in the largest dairy barns 
in the country. Fully guaranteed. 
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—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


BENTHALL 
PEANUT PICKER 


—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 

















The last word in a permanent silo. Write 
for illustrated li bow 
we manufacture and erect le 


count on Earty Orders 
CONCRETE SILO CO.,63 Bd. Trade Bidg. Louisvil y- 
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teed. Write for information, 


B-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atianta, Ga, 






For a limited time to advertive our 
wonderful values, We want one ia 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 ia, 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 lbs, All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran- 





PICK PEANUTS | 


With a 


LIVERMON MACHINE 


Write for Bulletin 1129. It shows how Pea- 
nut Growers can make nice money. 
CARL R. LIVERMON CO., 


Box 76, Roxobel, N. C. 

















































SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy_to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices, FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 



























It’s 15¢— and milder 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dat new nigguh borried a dime offen 
me yistiddy—he jes’ sorter samplin’ me, 


















en J’se sorter samplin’ him!! 








Answering Ad. 
that Appear in 
The Progressive 
Farmer 


means more than words. It means 
that you are assured of satisfaction 
by getting a square deal. We see to 
that. 


Read the classified ads.* They offer 
many ideas as to improving your poul- 
try and livestock, tell you where to 
order your seeds, plants, seek help, 
or a position, comforts for the 
home, etc. 

By the way, if you have anything you 
don’t need, let friend neighbor know 
about it. A small classified ad will 
spread the news and e@ some extra 
money for you. 


Address Classified Adv. Dept. ~ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


+ 
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‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


It will pay many 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 


Note rates per 


and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local b 








Edition— |Cireulation—| 


Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 
Texas oe 150,000 
Carolinas-¥ ‘irginis 150,000 
[iecienions Valley. 115,000 
Ken! ts 80,000 
All ‘a editions. 








600.000 wa 


Display Classi fied— 
$7.00 per inch 


Regular Claselfied— 


35¢ per word $32.50 per inch 





Address Classified Advertising oct The a a Birmingham, Als. 





we Pe oe 


Farms For Sale or Rent 


Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bidg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Alabama 


including 800 hens ond 


poultry farm, 
information write 8 B. 


For further 
City, Ala. 


Twenty acre 
400 pullets. 
Alverson, Pell 





Louisiana 


Farmers.—One hundred 
proved farms, running from thirty to 
acres, located in the rich Mississippi 
Louisiana, on beautiful Lake Bruin. Good scbool_ and 
church facilities, healthy location, no overflow. Land 
produces bale of cotton to the acre without fertilizer. 
Several farms to rent to good tenants owning their 
own teams and tools. Jas. P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, 
Louisiana. 


well im- 
three hundred 
River delta of 


Attention, choice, 








Mississippi 

good land, 
priced reasonable, 
Miss. 


good locality, 


For Sale.—Improved homes, 
Write 


roads, schools and churches; 
owner, M. Lee, Corinth, } 


Florida 


on free, tick-free range. 
Rock Creek Village, 





Raise cattle, hogs for less, 
Low house rent. Conveniences. 
Hampton Springs, Fla. 

= to sell your farm? Now is a good time to sell 
or Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classified Ads.”’ will 
turn the trick. Try an advertisement and be convinced, 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 




















Flowers 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Extra large Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Biante: 500 
prepaid $1; extra large expressed: $1, 1,000. R. O. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. c, 


Plants.—C: abbage, 1 
plants, Collards: 


200, 60c; 
peid. W. H. Branan, 








ps. ppper. Egg- 
, $2; post- 


Summer Tomatoe * 
500, $1.10 


Gordon, 





Summer Plants —Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, Pep- 
per, Eggplants: 200. 60c; 500, $1.10: 1,000, $2; post- 
Ga, 


paid. Lewiston Plant" Farm, Lewiston, 
$1.25 thousand 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: 
mailed; $1 thousand expressed. 10,000 up, 75c thou- 
sand. Porto Rico and Boone Potato = same price. 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, 


Now Ready for Fall and Sie cael Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 50 for 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50: shipped c.o.d. For piants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman, Sana Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 











Potatoes 


Certified Nancy Hall: $2, 
All postpaid. 


1,000. 


Potato plants. . 
John 


Write for prices on over 5,000. 
W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Large stock. 
Con- 


Poultry and Eous 
Baby Chicks 


Our “‘Hi-Quality’’ chicks will soon be ready. Write 
for prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 4 


Ala. 

Reds, Rocks, Leghorns: $9, prepaid. State accredit- 

ed. Electrically hatched. Hamilton’s Hatchery, Grove 
Hill, Ala 


Reduced Prices 
100; heavy mixed, $9; 
Farms, Waycross, Ga. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Chicks 54%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
ey makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
525, Clinton, Mo. 


70,000 chicks, wholesale 
. $5._ Leghorns, Anconas, 
hs, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$6.90, Immediate shipments, prepaid, 
Hatchery. Inc., Clinton, Mo. 











$9.50, 
Satilla 


Rocks, 
postpaid. 


Reds, Orpingtons; 
Live delivery. 











prices. Mixel assortment: 
heavy assorted: 100, $5.90. 
Minoreas: 100 

Mid- West 





Guaranteed more _ profitable—Lindstrom Accredited 
Chicks. It just doesn’t pay to take a risk when you 
can buy Lindstrom chicks with a guarantee of higher 
profit than you can make on cheaper chicks. You can’t 
lose. our chicks make less profit, we make good 
to you as agreed in our catalog. Prices, per 100: 
Reds, Barred Rocks, $9; White Wyandottes, 
ingtons, Black Minorcas, White and Buff Rocks, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons, 
Minorcas, Rhode fatand, Whites, Partridge Rocks, 
Light Brahmas, $13; White, Brown Leghorns, $8; Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas, toe heavy mixed, $8; light mixed, 
$6. Big discount on large quantities. 100% live 
delivery strong, healthy chicks guaranteed everywhere. 
We ship c.o.d. $1 per 100 books order. Order from 
ad or write for free catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery & 
Poultry Farm, Box 101-A, Clinton, Mo. 


Ducks 


tig type White Pekin ducks. 
ing stock: trio $5; ten $15. Kelly Duck Farm, 
comb, Ala. 





Choice young breed- 
Slo- 





Leghorns 


225 eggs up; Tancreds. 


heavy layers, 
Leghorn Farms, Linden, 


50c and 60c, 


Pullets from 
4 and 6 weeks, 
Alabama. 


~Pancred w hite ¢ Leghorn _ cockerels ‘from “purebred “stock, 
Absolutely none better. 10 weeks old $1.50, prepaid; 
cash with order. Wyman Brown, Montevallo, Ala. 
997 


5,000 Hollywood 200-225 egg hens, 
mated to pedigreed males from 250-260 egg hens 
Eight, ten, twelve weeks, 70c, 80c, 90c. Cockerels same 
price. D. W. Moody, Huntingdon, Tenn. 


100 eleven weeks old pullets for sale. Tancred Single 
Comb White Leghorns, Marshall Farm strain; from 
hens laying over 200 eges mated to* males out of dams 
of 300 egg record; $1.25 each. C. J. Christian, Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teacher, Livingston, Ala. 





pullets from 





Two or More Breeds 


Buff Minorca 
Pleasanton, 


5,000 
pullets, 
Kansas. 


top quality Black Giant and 
cockerels. The Thomas Farms, 








Livestock 





Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered cholera immune a pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 





Jerseys 


For Sale.—Registered 
June 6th by 5 gallon cow. 
niston, Ala. 


dropped 


Jersey heifer calf, 
Y; An- 


Dr. D. L. Evans, 





“HALO SPOT” OF BEANS 


By C. A. WHITTLE 





Classified Ads 8 


Sapa losses of from 10 to 25 per cent 
are reported in one instance by the 
Georgia Experiment Station as due to a 
new disease described as “halo spot.” In 
this particular instance the disease was 
apparently introduced on seed which a 
cannery distributed to growers. 

The first report of this disease was in 
New York in 1926. Since then, it has been 
found in most bean growing sections of 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma. La. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala, 


Trial Offer.—yYour first roll film developed and six 
prints for 15e. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


glossy 
srombergs, authorized Eastman 
Alabama, develop roll film free. 


to six cents each. 

Kodak Films.—Special 
films developed 5c; prints 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





White Co., 





Wilson Studio, 





agents, Birmingham, 
Deluxe pictures, four 





trial offer: your next kodak 
2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 





Insecticides 


Bean Beetle Dust that will control 
pound, 35 cents; 4 pounds, one dollar; 
Products Company, Inc., Beech Grove, 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching o., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


beetle. 1 
Gapo 


the 
postpaid. 
Indiana. 








Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
“How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No charge for_information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-H 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








Schools and Colleges 
Free Scholarships. Write for Dypeegens. 
Conservatory of Music, Durham 
Let Mr. Ozment _ help you — at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo, 


Southern 





Tobacco 


old, mellowed in bulk; 
smoking $1.50. Chester 


Tobacco, postpaid. Good, 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, 
ing, 5 
Homer 





leaf chew- 
20c. 


best_ red 
10 pounds $2.75; smoking 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Chewing, 5 pounds 
5 pounds $1; 10 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Postpaid.—Guaranteed 
pounds $1.50; 
Prince, Agent, 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool. 


Leaf Tobcco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.40; pounds mellow smoking, 
$160. You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Mar- 
tin, Tenn. 














Tobacco Sale.—Price cut, quality better. Mild 
smoking, 10 pounds $1; select best smoking, 10 pounds 
$1.50; hand picked chewing, 10 pounds $2.25, Guar- 
anteed. Pay for tobacco and postage on arrival. Fuqua 
Bros., Rockvale, Ky. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic one help = get a good job. The cost to 
you is sm No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashiviite Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Sheep 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
Illinois. 


Donald Green, Oakland, 





Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 
For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate and 
fall shipment, V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 

















We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 





Clover 


Rur Clover and 
Southern Bur Clover, 


Kudzu, write 
Rock Hill, 


For information on 
Originators of Early 
South Carolina. 





Rye 


Abruzzi Rye seed, the best by test 
H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. € 


Abruzzi _ Rye, Coker strain, or wre 
f.o.b. here. Epting Distributing Company, 
South Carolina. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats. Details and prices 
on request. Olin Salley, Salley, S. C. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Write for prices. 


$1.75. bushel, 
Leesville, 








Selling Southdown sheep. F. E. Merrell, Talladega, 


Alabama. 
Southdown sheep: 
Brothers, Sevierville, 





Fox 


Spotted Poland China pigs. 
Tenn. 





Guinea Hogs 


Guinea Hogs cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 





Guinea Pigs 


beautiful colors. 
pair. 


Bred 


Guinea Pigs.—Selected stock; 
Ethel 


females $2; males $1; young stock, $2 
Lake, Chancellor, Ala. 


Rabbits 


Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 








Two or More Breeds 


Hampshire hogs; registered. 
Gayoso Farm, Horn 


Young 


Guernsey _ cattle, 
Lake, 


bulls and Hampshire pige. 
Mississippi. 





Dogs 


Terriers, Fox Terriers. Tdsts 1c. 
Pana, Il. ’ 


Rat l'ete Slater, 


tox P, 


Pedigreed Police puppies. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, 


Females $10; 
Elmore. 





miles $13. 
"Minn. 








Agents Wanted 


Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. uis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rith- 
mond. Va. 


Fruit 
Nurseries, 


Concord 








Extracts, 
Car- 





Looks like 
Bestever 





Profit - 
Write 








Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. : ital 


Salesmen or - gales ladies for “house to house can- 
vassing, spare or full time. who want a business of 
their own, Can make from $3.00 to $10.00 a day. 
None but hustlers need apply. Box 609, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 


teachers 
An excellent side 
Dept. 25, 








subject to reg- 
Lela Gardner, 


For Sale.—German Police puppies, 
istration. Males $10; females $7.50. 
Fayette, Ala. 








Miscellaneous 


Sell your Seeds the easy and profitable way—use 
classified ads. 


I start men in grocery business a new easy way. 
You use my money. Don’t need to put up a penny of 
your own cash for stock. Expansion program now opens 
up many desirable opportunities, also established trade. 
Hustlers make good money from the start increasing 
rapidly as they learn the business. Not a ‘‘chain’ 
proposition but your own business. Buy on cred’:. 
Give credit if you wish. If honest and need more 
money write at once for application and details to 
McConnon & Company. Room L-907, Memphis, Tenn. 


Ihe Progressive 


the United States. Kudzu is also 
attacked and the Georgia Exper; 
Station has found it on cowpeas on wh 
it was highly destructive to young p 


Studies made at the station showed 
all ten varieties of beans used were 
ing attacked by “halo spot,” some » 
severely than others. The damag 
greatest during a wet season. In fact, 
weather almost controls the disease. 


In the early stages of the disease, 
leaves show small spots bordered ty 
pale, yellowish color which accounts 
the name “halo.” A number of these 
will cause the leaf to be drawn and 
formed and in case of heavy infection, { 
leaves die and fall off. Dark brown g 
also appear on the plant stems, the g 
being larger below the soil surface, 
disease appears on the pods as smallj 
conspicuous, soft spots, water soak 
When green infected beans are picked 
piled together the spots enlarge ¢ 
night and become very conspicuous, g 
tending even to the center of the pod 
discoloring, at times, the seed. 


During the spring of 1930, wea 
conditions were favorable for the 
velopment of the disease. Ten varie 
of string beans were studied under 
parable conditions. The results of ¢ 
age to each variety were as follows: 

Bountiful, 100 per cent infected, 90 per g 
of plants killed. 

Wardell’s Kidney Wax, 100 per cent infe 
75 per cent killed. 
Stringless Greenpod, 100 per cent inf 
60 per cent killed. 

Giant Stringless Greenpod, 
fected, 1 per cent killed. 

Tennessee Greenpod, 25 per cent 
rone killed. 

Rust Proof Wax, 10 per cent infected, 1 
killed, 

Excelsior Wax, 
killed. 

One-Thousand-to-One Refugee, 
infected, none killed. 

Extra Early Valentine, 1 per cent infect 
none killed. 

Black Valentine, 
killed. 


50 per centi 


inf 


infected, 


5 per cent 


2 per 


trace of infection, 1 








































No lima beans were grown in the té 
but Henderson Bush Lima and Fordho 
varieties showed heavy damage to 
foliage and pods in South Georgia 
1929. Under inoculation tests, both 1 
varieties mentioned proved highly suse 
tible, while Jackson Wonder appe 
highly immune. 


Seed treatment with 1 part merci 
chloride to 1,000 parts water with 
soaked 20 minutes; also 1 part Se 
to 400 parts water with seed soaked 
minutes, all planted immediately witht 
drying, gave good results. But these té 
are not yet considered sufficiently cone 
sive. The grower is advised to obt 
seed from disease-free regions, partid 
larly from the West and Southwest wht# 
the disease has not yet appeared. 
grower is also advised to plant varitt 
that have proved most resistant to? 
disease and not to plant beans near kud 


The work done by Dr. B. B. Higgt 
botanist of the Georgia Experiment 
tion, on this disease is being embod 
in a bulletin soon to appear. 








KNOW YOUR WEEDS 


AM sending you some stalks of 4 

fa with bindweed growing on them 
qwant to know how to get rid of the® 
without injury to the alfalfa.” The W 
on your alfalfa is dodder. This is a 
that comes from true seed, germinates 
the ground, climbs the plant it cho 
to live on, and then dies near its 
roots and lives on its host plant as 
tletoe lives on trees. For a compe 
treatise on this weed’s habits and met 
of its destruction, we are going to ask 
you write the United States Depart 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. Cy 
ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1161. 
low directions given in this bulletia# 
you will get rid of dodder. r 
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July 19, 1930 


WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW 


By C. L. NEWMAN 
| Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








Getting Rid of Moles 


“Please advise at your earliest con- 
venience a method of getting rid of 
moles.” Moles are hard to get rid of 


the work of destroy- 
If you will write 
Wash- 


and one must make 
ing them a regular job. 
the Department of Agriculture, 


ington, D. C., for a bulletin on the con- 
trol of moles, a free copy will be sent 
you. Dr. C. D. Schwartz, specialist in 


rodent control, State College Station, N. 


C. mys: 

“Mix barium carbonate with pie crust 
dough in the proportion of one part 
barium to five parts dough. Roll this into 
small pellets about half-an-inch in diam- 
eter and one inch long. Open the burrow 
down to the runway and place one of 
these pellets on either side, leaving the 
burrow open as the moles will come dur- 
ing their active periods to repair the 
break. You might try varying this pie 
dough with raisins soaked overnight in 
a barium carbonate and water mixture.” 
Keeping Potatoes and Onions 

“How can I keep the spring crop of 
Irish potatoes and onions through the 
summer?” To keep these vegetables 
through the summer they must be ma- 
ture, free of disea cuts, and bruises, 
cured, and stored in a cool, well venti- 
lated place. If diseased, they are 
almost sure to rot; and they will rot in 
high temperature and stagnant air. We 
have kept both well in barn lofts, under 
houses, and in improvised and specially 


se 


dry 


constructed storage places. Store in thin 
layers on dry ground. We have used 
2.x 3 foot trays with lath bottoms. Dig 


the potatoes soon after all the vines are 
dead but when the ground is dry. Cull, 
grade, dry, and handle without bruising. 
Harvest onions after the tops have fallen 
over, leaving them in small hills in the 
field until wel! dried. Sunshine or even 
strong light is injurious to both Irish po- 
tatoes and onions in storage. 


Top of Shade Trees Dead 


“The tops of our beautiful whtte oak 
shade trees began to turn yellow a few 
years ago and highest limbs are now 
dead. These trees are more than a hun- 
dred years old and we value them highly. 
What can be done to save them?” This 


condition is found in the yards of many 
of our old Southern homes and is caused 
mainly by the washing of the soil from 
the roots of the trees, exposing them to 
mechanical, insect, and fungus injury. The 
roots die and cut off part of the food 
supply. Again, the bare soil in so many 
yards prevents the good effects which 
come from an ever decomposing mulch 
of leaves and twigs. Then the top- 
most and some of the interior limbs die. 
These dead limbs cannot be restored. 
Careful cutting of the dead limbs and 
Preventing the iimb stumps from rotting, 
hauling fertile soil and coveri ng the roots, 
sowing grasses and legumes about the 
trees, and applying fertilizer will save 
the trees in some cases after rich topsoil 


has been hauled and the exposed roots 
covered. 





| MISTAKES WE MADE IN THE | 
POULTRY BUSINESS 


By EDNA WALTON 
Putnam County, Georgia 





AVING been fairly successful with 

~ 4 small back yard flock, in the 
spring of 1928 my brother and I decided 
We would enter the poultry business. As 
Money was not so plentiful, we decided 
ona cheap brooder. This was bought and 
on February 25, 300 Red baby chicks 
from a good breeder were placed under 
the brooder. The next day a terrible 
blizzard came and the cheap brooder 
froze. In our effort to keep the biddies 
warm we failed to give them enough fresh 
ait, or maybe they were too cold, or too 





hot. At any rate, they began to die and 
we lost over half of them, due to our 
mistake in buying a cheap brooder. 


At about five weeks of age the ones 
that survived began to grow and after 
we had sold the cockerels for fryers, we 
had 65 fairly nice pullets. As our aim 
was 100 pullets, we had to raise some 
with the few hens on the yard. This we 
did, and the pullets grew nicely through 
the summer, but we failed to add sulphur 
and Epsom salts to their mash as advised 
by various authorities. 

In September we put 120 nice pullets in 
the laying house. All went well until 
early December, when we had unusually 
warm weather, followed by three weeks 
of rainy, cold weather, and then the 
trouble began—colds, roup, sorehead, 
canker mouth, diphtheria, and everything 
imaginable, it seemed to us. Just as we 
were ready to enjoy the nice profits from 
our flock, there were no profits, but in- 
stead there were bills for medicine and 
eight weeks of tiresome doctoring and 
nursing, due to our mistake of failing to 
feed sulphur and salts through July, Au- 
gust, and September. 


After a heavy mortality, the pullets 
were laying again by March 1. During 
March and April the pullets netted us a 
nice profit but in May the price of eggs 
dropped and then we made another big 
mistake when we changed to a cheaper 
feed which caused some of them to get 
sick and egg production stopped almost 
entirely. After several months of trying 
to get them to lay again and failing, we 
sold them and invested the money in 
some good pullets. We feel sure that we 
have learned from past mistakes and will 
never make these mistakes again. 


' ALABAMA FARMERS AP- 
| PROVENEWCO-OP PLAN | 


(Concluded from page 3) 





the foresight of any other well run busi- 
ness organization. 

“The phrase ‘speculatively long’ is a 
misnomer and has been proved in prac- 
tice to hold no economic water. We are 
not in business to speculate, but we are 
in business to merchandize a percentage 
of the American cotton crop for the 
farmers and to do so at a cost compara- 
ble to that of any other concern.” 


Farmers’ Responsibility 
ARMERS have a responsibility in 
making a success of this program. 

This fact is clearly brought out by a 
member of the Farm Board as follows :— 


“The success of this undertaking is 
founded upon the willingness of farmers 
to see it through. Codperative market- 
ing is a private enterprise, and those 
who are to benefit from it must take the 
initiative in organization and manage- 
ment. The Government can help, but in 
the first and last analysis the responsi- 
bility rests with those who are to benefit 
from it. It is not a foul-weather pro- 
gram, to be supported by farmers when 
times are bad and deserted when condi- 
tions are favorable. The success of it 
depends upon continuing unselfish effort 
to the end that the farmer may own and 
control his marketing system. 


“A sales agency like the American 
Cotton Codéperative Association, set up 
with the assistance of the Federal Farm 
Board, should not be regarded as a Gov- 
ernment agency. The Government has no 
ownership in it and buys none of the com- 
modities handled by it. The association 
runs its own affairs, bears it own losses, 
and returns its benefits to its own mem- 
bers. The Government has no desire to 
run the farmer’s business and will not do 
so; the responsibility for that rests with 
the farmer himself.” 


Farmers Appreciate Farm Board 
Service 


OW that we have reviewed some of 
the major facts about the American 
Cotton Codperative Association, let’s see 
something about how Alabama farmers 
feel about the work that the Farm Board 





has done and is doing to aid in solving 
the marketing problems. To show that 
the assistance offered by the board in en- 
abling our members to draw 15.64 cents 
per pound middling basis 7%-inch staple 
during the past year and the help it is at 
present rendering is appreciated, the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion directors on June 17 unanimously 


approved the following resolution. It was 
introduced by J. L. Edwards, Selma, and 
seconded by B. F. Holloway, Hamilton :— 


“Be it resolved, first that the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association hereby 
expresses its very great appreciation to 
the Federal Farm Board for the unusual 
and splendid services rendered to the 
cotton farmers of Alabama in taking 
care of the cotton crop of 1929, thus sav- 
ing the farmers millions of dollars; and 

“Second, that we further express our 
appreciation to our farm leaders and the 
Federal Farm Board for making such 
wise and sound business plans for the 
efficient marketing of our cotton for the 
future; and 

“Third, that we express our complete 
confidence in the Farm Board for the 
unusual business leadership, which has 
been developed through this board for 
agriculture. 

“Fourth, that we appeal to our fellow 


farmers, our business and professional 
friends, members of Congress, and the 


public in general to co6perate in carry- 
ing forward these plans which have for 
their object the placing of agriculture 





on an equality with all other lines of 
business.” 

By DR. T. H. McHATTON 
Horticulturist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 

U : es 
HE price of apples and eggs per 
dozen is generally about the same. 


In the spring, when eggs are plentiful, 
they are worth less than a dozen good 
apples and in the fall, when apples are 
found in quantities, a dozen eggs are 
worth more than a dozen apples. 

Apples at 10 cents apiece or three for 
a quarter come to a dollar a dozen. At 
5 cents apiece they are worth 60 cents. 
Does that not sound like the price of a 
dozen eggs? 

But the why of all this is simply to 
bring the fruit grower’s attention to the 
value of a single apple. 

Does the producer of eggs pitch them 
from the nest into a basket several feet 
away? Does he drop the basket on the 
floor when he wants to put it down? Does 
he pour them from one basket to an- 
other, holding the receptacles several feet 
apart? How gently he handles his eggs; 
everybody knows why, and yet they are 
worth no more than an apple. 

The fruit grower, who realizes the value 
of his product, will handle his fruit as 
carefully as the poultryman does eggs. 

The early apple season will soon be at 
hand in the South; the Yellow Transpar- 
ent, the Early Harvest, and such varie- 
ties will soon be ready to move. It is 
well for the grower to remember that 
the price of a dozen apples and the price 
of a dozen eggs are usually about the 
same. 





| DUST AFTER HARVEST TO || & 
CONTROL PEACH CURCULIO | 


By GEO. H. FIROR 


Extension Horticulturist, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture 





XPERIMENTS that have been con- 
ducted by the laboratory at Fort 
Valley have demonstrated that the adult 
curculios may be killed before they hiber- 
nate with a post-harvest application of 
lead arsenate as the adult beetles feed on 
the foliage of the peach before they 
enter winter quarters. Poisoning the 
leaves while the curculio is feeding will 
give considerable protection to the 1931 
peach crop. 
Two applications of lead arsenate-lime 





dust, consisting of 90 parts hydrated lime 





(709A) 15 


and 10 parts lead arsenate, should be ap- 
plied with a power duster, using about 
one-fifth of a pound per tree per applica- 
tion. The first application should be made 
four weeks after harvesting Elbertas and 
the second one two weeks later. 


A liquid application is not recommended 
as the use of this type of spray may re- 
sult in considerable injury to the leaves 
and fruit buds. 


There is no operation or series of oper- 
ations that will pay as much as a definite 
program of keeping the orchard clean and 
free from insects and disease. We often 
think, when we speak of orchard sanita- 
tion that we are referring to cultivation 
and the destroying of brush and weeds, 
but this is not sufficient. Orchard sanita- 
tion should mean any operation that will 
eliminate its source of infection. 





NEMATODES ATTACK WHEAT) 
By C. A. WHITTLE 
ate. 

HILE it has been generz sate believ- 

ed that wheat and rye are compara- 
tively free from attacks of nematodes, the 
organism that causes root knot on cotton, 
tobacco, some varieties of peas, and a 
large number of other plants, an instance 
has been found by the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station in Hall County, Georgia 
where a loss of as much as 15 per cent 
is attributed to this cause. 
to the 
that 








showed 
hard, 


station 
contained 


sent 
heads 


Samples 
distorted 


swollen, rough galls. When these galls 
were placed under the compound micro- 
scope by Dr. B. B. Higgins, botanist 
of the station, it was found that they 
were filled with nematodes. The first 
evidence of the nematodes is found on 


the seedlings soon after they emerge from 
the soil in the form of distorted leaves, 
shortening of the joints, lessening of til- 
lering and, in general, stunted growth. 


The nematodes live over in the in- 
fested stubble, straw, or other litter in 
the fields as well as in the galls which 
become mixed with grain in threshing, 
according to Dr. Higgins, who says that 
land which has produced a crop contain- 
ing nematodes should not be seeded to 


wheat or rye. The straw should be 
burned or handled carefully so as not to 
be spread over the fields. Grain from 


the affected area should not be used for 
seed. 

Seeking to locate the source of infesta- 
tion of nematodes, it was found that it 
was not brought in from outside of the 
area where it was found. The seed was 
grown locally. 


__ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





iivery, prepaid. PRICES PER 
Egg Gred Quality | Master Bred 
Straia Strain 
$10.00 $13.00 
10.00 13.00 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
15.00 19.00 





DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box |; BRENHAM, TEX. 


Geyer’s Quality Chicks 


SUMMER PRICES 





C. Rhode Island Reds ..... $3.00 $5.50 sive 00 $45.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks...... 5.50 10.00 45.00 
Buff Orps. and W. oo 3.25 5.75 11.00 50.00 
S. C. White Leghorns........ 2.75 5.00 9.00 40.00 
Heavy Assorted ............. 4.75 8.50 40.00 
Assorted Odds and Ends..... 2.25 4.25 7. 35.00 
We ship enly fine, iy eo chix and guarantee 

100% EVER D. if requested. 
GEY: R’S HATCH ERY 


1762 Foster = Memphis, Tenn. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C. 0. D. CHICKS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100 

Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park's Rocks. Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orps., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg. Miss. 











pas CHICKS C.0.D. Setore paying. 1 
best breeds; $1.00 the rest. Chicks dele ee 
any e. Write agi mp 

Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4thSt., Ky. 























0. D. CHICKS, Puilets and Started Chicks.—Imme- 
Siate Delivery. Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, White 
ae oe wok a yp r Orpingtons, Giants, Brown or 
Whit Write for prices. 
NORMAN. MATCHERIES. _ Knoxville, T 
















IS THIS YOU 


Whem fempted to over-iméulge 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that fucure shad- 
ow™* by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a tueky instead.” 





Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the fines 
tobacco—The Cream of the Crop— 
“IT’S TOASTED.” Lucky Strike 
has an extra, secret heating proces 
Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say chat 
Luckies are less irritating to yout 
throat. 











“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough 


* We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead, 




















